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THE FINNS IN MICHIGAN 


By Jomun WARGELIN, 
Commissioner of Schools, Houghton 


very meagre in the English language. Occasionally some 
special feature in their life may have received the attention 
of some newspaper man, but in general attempts to interpret 
their life have been singularly few. In Finnish, however, 
valuable work has been done in gathering facts pertaining 
to the immigration and the early history of the Finns in 
America, 

Although the Finns are met with in the early history of 
the United States, for instance, in founding the colony of 
Delaware with the Swedes, in 1638, it was not until the year 
1864 that they made their appearance in Michigan. That year 
may be taken as the beginning of modern immigration from 
Finland. 

Michigan was one of the first states to attract them in 
large numbers. The first immigrants did not, however, come 
directly from Finland. Several thousand Finns are found 
living in Norway where they are mostly engaged in fishing 
on the coast of Norway. The Norwegians had been coming 
over earlier to work in the copper mines of Houghton and 
Keweenaw counties. It is reported that a certain mining 
company sent one Christian Taftes to secure miners from Fin- 
marken and Tromso in Norway. In the summer of 1864 he 
landed in Hancock with over one hundred Norwegians, Swedes, 


| NFORMATION on the history of the Finns in America is 
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and Finns. Some of the men took up work in the mines, while 
several were induced to enlist in the United States army which 
needed more men in defense of the Union.! There were further 
arrivals the same year from Hammarfest, Wadso, and 
Kaafjord in the Copper Country in Michigan. 

Other early immigrants came from the central provinces 
and the Torneo River valley in Sweden, where Finns have lived 
for a long period of time. In 1870 and the three following 
years there was a large immigration from Finland proper. 
They came to work in the copper mines. It is related that on 
one occasion they had much difficulty in making their destina- 
tion understood by the ticket agent at Quebec, because they 
wanted to go to Quincy, Michigan, meaning, of course, that 
they were destined to seek work in the Quincy mine, located 
in Hancock. One lake steamer carried one hundred Finnish 
immigrants to Hancock in 1871. It was at that time that a 
daily newspaper of Chicago featured the event by publishing 
in bold type: The Russian Fiitns have begun their migration 
to America.” 

Favorable reports were soon sent to the Old Country, and 
new arrivals came year after year, so that by the end of 1873 
there must have been at least a few thousand Finns in Hough- 
ton and Keweenaw counties.® 

The total Finnish population of Michigan, according to the 
United States Census reports of 1930, was 74,229, of which 
27,022 were foreign born, and 47,207 native born. As to the 
number of Finns who have come from Norway and Sweden 
and are, therefore, to be added to the above census figures, 
see The Americanization of the Finns, Wargelin, p. 66. 

sefore following further events in the history of the Finns 
in Michigan, let us pause briefly to inquire who these new- 
comers were. 


‘Amerikan Suomalainen Historia, Vol. 11, S. Ilmonen, p. 69. 
*J. Wargelin, The Americanization of the Finns, pp. 52-54. 
24Amer, Suom. Hist., Umonen, Vol. Il, pp. 25-31, 73. 
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THE FINNS IN MICHIGAN 


RACIAL BACKGROUND 


The Finns belong to that linguistic if not racial group of 
languages known as the Finno-Ugric, a term first used by the 
Finnish ethnologist Mathias A. Castren. The best known 
of these people are the Magyars of Hungary, the Es- 
thonians, the Livonians, and the Finns proper. There has 
been considerable controversy among scholars as to their 
original home. An earlier conception placed them somewhere 
in central Asia, concluding that the Finno-Ugric group was 
a sub-division of the Ural-Altaic family, which was supposed 
to be related to the Mongols. Later study, however, has dis- 
credited this theory, on sufficient grounds in the opinion of 
the writer. A recent volume states: ‘Philologists are of the 
opinion that the original home of the Finno-Ugrians must have 
heen in the regions which stretch from the headwaters of the 
Dnieper and the western slope of the Ural Mountains. The 
tracts round the Oka, the bend of the Volga, and the Kama, 
were probably Finno-Ugrian territory even at that early date, 
as they still are to some extent at the present time.” (The 
(ienealogy of the Finns, U. T. Sirelius, pp. 32, 33). The Mon- 
golian theory as to the origin of the Finns has also been 
shaken badly, and most of the best ethnologists have given it 
up completely.’ 

The Finns settled on the Peninsula of Finland in- the second 
or the third century of the Christian era. In 1157 they were 
converted to Christianity by the Swedes. As a result of this 
Finland was united politically and culturally with Sweden for 
over six centuries. In 1808, during the turmoil of the Napo- 
leonic Wars, Alexander I of Russia made war against 
Sweden, and as a result of it Finland found itself united with 
Russia as a grand-duchy, having its own constitution and in- 
stitutions. The union with Russia lasted until the revolu- 
tion of 1917, when Finland declared itself an independent state. 


‘J. H. Wuorinen, Nationalism in Modern Finland, Columbia University Press, 
1931 ; also Kaarlo Hilden, Suomalaiset Rotututkimuksen Valossa, (The Finns in 
the Light of Genealogical Research). 
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FINNS IN MICHIGAN 


The Finns in the mines. Some writers have tried to explain 
the location of Finns in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan on 
the basis of the similarity existing between this territory and 
Finland. A certain similarity is observable in the numerous 
fir and pine forests, the abundant lakes and rivers, and the 
rigorous climate of each, but the Finn was motivated by the 
stern realities of life rather than by sentimental appeal of 
nature. He came hither because it was the way of least re- 
sistance. His natural interest was in farming, but no home- 
steads were to be had, as far as he knew, in more fertile sec- 
tions of the country, so he came to work in the copper mines 





PIONEER SETTLERS AND EARLY FINNISH FARM HOUSE, TAPIOLA. 


where there was plenty of work for the immigrant with wages 
that were much higher than he could earn at home. That he 
was interested in settling on land even at this time is proven 
by the fact that several men, who had come to work in the 
mines, left soon for the state of Minnesota where homesteads 
were to be had in Douglas and Otter Tail Counties. 
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Marquette County, the largest iron center in Michigan, re- 
ceived its first Finnish immigrants about the year 1870. They 
came there from the Copper Country.® Soon they were fol- 
lowed by others direct from Finland. Undoubtedly the first 
Finnish child born at Ishpeming was the daughter of one 
Mikko Kantola and his wife, born in 1870.6 The Gogebic 
Range, the second largest iron district, received its first Fin- 
nish immigrants about 1880. At the present time they are 
found quite generally scattered throughout the mining regions 
of Michigan, and are to be found among the leaders in many 
walks of life. 

Although he had never been used to mining in his native 
land, as an industrious and hard worker, the Finn made good, 
and has ever since been known as a miner of first rank. Some 
of the early miners became to be looked upon as men possessing 
skill and qualities of leadership and were entrusted with re- 
sponsible positions by the mining companies. Of these we shall 
only name two, namely, Captain Jacob Wilson, deceased, of 
ihe Quincy Mining Company,‘ and Superintendent John Huh- 
tala, deceased, of the M. A. Hanna mines at Palmer. 

The Finn as a farmer. Over 50% of the Finns have come 
from agricultural life so that it is not surprising to find their 
steps leading back to farm life in America. After working in 
i mine or at some other work for a few years, until he has 
saved enough to give him a stingy start, he buys land, from 
40-80 acres, and takes up his cherished occupation. Professor 
Chase reminds us that “whatever he (Finn) does he is very 
likely to own a milch cow or two and to care for them with 
what the Yankee would consider quite absurd solicitude”.® 
Te also adds that the Finn is an excellent dairyman. 

A story was told the writer, which proves that the cow has, 
indeed, been considered important in the family life. In the 
early seventies, when no roads connected Jacobsville with 
other towns, a Finnish man bought a cow in Houghton. As 


®A. Jarnefelt. Suomalaiset Amerikassa, p. 106. 
‘Ibid, Ilmonen, p. 126. 

‘Ibid, Ilmonen, p. 125. 

8L. A. Chase, Rural Michigan, p. 166. 
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there were no roads, he took the cow to Jacobsville in a row- 
boat. Indians, who lived as their neighbors, had never seen 
a cow before. So one evening when the lady of the house 
went to milk the cow, and no menfolks were home, she found 
herself suddenly surrounded by curious Indians, who were 
watching her acts. She was much frightened at first, but con- 
tinued her work. On completing the milking, she cleverly got 
some dishes and poured out some milk to each one of the 
Indians who seemed to enjoy this new drink immensely. 

The Finn has.not been afraid to go into some out-of-the-way 
place to farm, as is proven by the settlements he has founded 
at Tapiola (the abode of the bear), at Askel (a step, suggested 
by the topography of the place), at Toivola (the home of hope), 
and at Nisula (the home of wheat), in Houghton County, at 
Wain6dla the home of Wiiné, (a legendary name for the Fin- 
nish family), in Ontonagon County, and other remote districts. 
The Finns were pioneer settlers in many of these communities, 
having located in many of them aS homesteaders, or as purchas- 
ers of cut-over stump lands, often ten to twenty miles away 
from railroads or any towns. The difficulties encountered were 
innumerable. Usually it was necessary for the men to leave 
their homes to work in the mines or the woods during the 
winter months in order to earn means of subsistence for their 
families, women being left home to care for the children and 
the cattle. Today these places are prosperous communities 
with modern homes, good roads, well-equipped schools, and 
churches. But the best of all, there live in them free, sober, 
loyal, God-fearing people. 

Mr. J. H. Jasberg, former colonization agent of the D.S.S. 
& A. Railroad, who has probably sold more land to the Finns 
in Michigan than any other man, paid a high tribute to the 
pioneering work of the Finns when he remarked in his 
humorous way that “the only language the stumps understand 
in Upper Michigan, is the Finnish language”.® 


*Wargelin, Ibid, p. 94. 
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Other prosperous Finnish farming communities in the Upper 
Peninsula are found at Covington and other points along the 
D.S.S.&A. Railway, at Chatham, Eben, and Trenary in Alger 
County, at Rock in Delta County, at Rudyard in Chippewa 
County, and at Metropolitan and Foster City in Dickinson 
County. The inhabitants in the last two places are mostly 
Finn-Swedes, who have been very successful as lumbermen 
and farmers. In the Lower Peninsula are found a few scat- 
tered settlements, one at Lake City, which was started about 
fiftv years ago, another at Lewiston, one at East Tawas, and 
the largest Finnish rural district in the Lower Peninsula at 
Kaleva, Manistee County, which was settled about the close of 
the nineteenth century. A Finnish land agent brought these 
settlers together from various parts of the United States. 
Some came from the iron and copper mines of Michigan, or 
the coal mines of Wyoming, others from New York and other 
cities in the east, where they had been engaged in various 
trades and occupations. This accounts in part for the enter- 
prising spirit this community has revealed. The soil was very 
poor and sandy, believed by many to be totally unsuitable for 
raising grain and vegetables. But today, after about thirty 
years of cultivation, it appears like an oasis in a desert com- 
pared to the other towns along the Pere Marquette line be- 
tween Traverse City and Grand Rapids. The people are in- 
dustrious, peaceful, and temperate. 

Professor Van Cleef, of the Ohio State University, says of 
the Finnish farmer: “The Finn is thrifty and independent. 
Both of these qualities are the consequence of his life upon 
the farm in his native country where isolation and the strug- 
gle against the odds of nature challenge the strongest and 
bravest of men. He has consequently developed a penchant for 
work, a tenacity of purpose, and a skill in farm management 
which may well be the envy of the peer of America’s best 
farmers”’.!° 


“The Scientific Monthly, May. 1923. 
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Other occupations. In the Copper Country they found em- 
ployment early in the large hardwood forests that supplied 
the mines with fuel and timber or the charcoal kilns with hard- 
wood. And in the seventies and eighties of the last century, 
when the northern part of the Lower Peninsula and the Sagi- 
naw Bay district were thickly covered with timber, and logging 
was done on a large scale, hundreds of Finns worked as wood- 
men in these areas. 

While considering the experiences of the Finns as woodmen, 
mention must be made, by way of illustration, of a Finn who 
rose to be an employer of a large number of men in his logging 
operations. This man was Andrew Johnson who came to Han- 
cock in 1873. He first worked in the Quincy mine for awhile, 
but soon bought himself a team of horses and began hauling 
freight. Out of this small start he developed one of the largest 
logging and contracting establishments in Houghton County. 
Ile also did farming on a large seale. He was a respected 
leader in religious and civic activities among his peopie. 
At his death in 1908, his son William took up the management 
of the business. Many other successful lumbermen among 
the Finns could be named, e.g. August Huttula of Covington, 
but space does not permit naming others. 

The life in the homeland made the Finn adept in the hand- 
ling of various kinds of tools. This training has been of great 
benefit to him in his new homeland. Many have been satisfied 
to work in the woods or the mines all their lives, but others 
have kept their eyes open for better opportunities. Soon many 
of them found employment as carpenters or blacksmiths at the 
mines, and later on began to work for themselves. Others, 
again, got positions with the stores trading with the Finns, and 
gradually we find them as independent businessmen owning 
their own stores and commercial establishments. The second 
and third generation are availing themselves in a commend- 
able degree of the various opportunities found in our demo- 
cratic country. At the present time there is hardly a trade 
or a profession in our complex American life that can not 
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boast of its Finnish representatives. It may even be admitted 
that some of them may be found engaged in occupations that 
border on the unsocial, when measured by higher moral stand- 
ards, as is true in regard to many other Americans, for the 
‘inn seems to be human like the rest of the “homo sapiens” 
family. But it is only fair to add that due to his Christian 
bringing up under democratic conditions in his native land, 
the Finnish people have generally developed a strong moral 
fiber. The present Russo-Finnish conflict affords the world 
a true test of the moral and physical characteristics of the 
‘inns. 

Continuing our survey of the occupations of the Finns we 
next find them in the automobile factories of the Lower Penin- 
sula. It was during the Copper Country strike that the lure of 
this new, growing industry was felt by mine workers as others, 
and thousands of Finns moved to Detroit and to other auto- 
mobile centers. Here they are employed at various trades, 
some of them having distinguished themselves as draftsmen 
and engineers and originators of important improvements, 
while their children occupy clerical or commercial positions. 
Several young men, and even young women, serve on the 
Detroit police force. There are also several professional men 
among them, e.g. doctors, dentists, lawyers, teachers, artists, 
and ministers. In this connection we may point out that 
there are several hundred Finnish teachers in the public 
schools of Michigan. As to the number of Finns in Detroit, 
we have only approximate estimates, but on good grounds 
we may estimate their number to be at least 10,000. Since 
the above was written the writer was able to consult the U. S. 
Census Report of 1930, which reports 5,927 native born and 
3.218 foreign-born Finns in Wayne County. And since prac- 
tically all of this number live in Detroit, we get the total num- 
ber of 9,145 Finns in Detroit and its suburbs. To this figure 
must be added a few hundred whose ancestry hails from 
Sweden and Norway. 

The social life of the Finns. We can only touch on the dif- 
ferent activities indicating this phase of our study, although 
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for some reasons it is the most important. How an individual 
adjusts himself to his environment, and what use he makes 
of his physical and spiritual endowments, give his life real 
value. 

The Finn brought with him a deep interest in religion. 
Great revival movements had swept through Finland in the 
first and second quarters of the nineteenth century. The early 
immigrants to Michigan showed signs of the influence of 
these movements in the special type of their Lutheranism. 
Churches were organized as soon as the new-comers were es- 
tablished in their work. Some of the oldest Finnish congre- 
gations in Houghton County are today about seventy years 
old. It is easy to understand the difficulties they met with 
in these activities when we recall that they had very little 
if any experience in church organization and parliamentary 
procedure, and with no ordained ministers to guide them. 
The Norwegians, who were earlier arrivals, had churches and 
ministers, but their ministers could not speak the Finnish 
language, although they ministered commendably under the 
handicap to the spiritual needs of the Finns. 

The first Finnish Lutheran minister was the Rev. A. E. 
Backman who arrived in Calumet in 1876. He returned to 
Finland in 1883. In the same year that he came, a Finnish 
immigrant lad was commencing his theological studies at 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois. In 1883 he was 
ordained, and became the first Finnish Lutheran minister or- 
dained in America. Having served a church in Astoria, Ore- 
gon, for about three years, he moved to Republic, Michigan, and 
became the founder of several of the oldest Finnish churches 
on the Marquette Range and elsewhere in the Upper Penin- 
sula. This man was the Rev. J. J. Hoikka, D. D., who died 
at Crystal Falls, in 1917. The Rev. J. K. Nikander, D. D., came 
to Hancock from Finland in 1885. He labored among his coun- 
trymen continuously until his death in 1919. Together with 
Doctor Hoikka and two other ministers, Rev. K. L. Tolonen 
and Rey. J. W. Eloheimo, he organized, in 1890, at Calumet, 
the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, or 
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Suomi Synod, and became its first president. Rev. K. L. Tolo- 
nen came to Ishpeming in 1888, and served that congregation 
until his death in 1903. The local church owes much for its 
flourishing condition to his efficient work as an organizer." 

The second general church body, which is known as the 
Apostolic Lutheran Church in America, is composed of the 
followers of Lauri L. Laestadius, one of the revivalists referred 
to earlier in this paper. The early immigrants from Norway, 
Sweden and Northern Finland belonged to this sect. As they 
emphasize the doctrine of the spiritual priesthood of believers, 
they favor lay-preachers, and very few ordained ministers are 
found among them. The Rev. A. E. Heideman, of Calumet, 
labored among them over forty years, until his death a few 
years ago. The Apostolic Lutheran group has divided re- 
cently into three minor groups, of which only one faction has 
a formal synodical organization. The different churches of 
the other two minor groups are joined together by a unity of 
spirit. 

The third general church body is the National Finnish Luth- 
eran Church, headquarters at Ironwood. It has about 15 con- 
gregations in Michigan, 7 ministers, and a membership of 
about 4000. The Suomi Synod has in Michigan 65 churches, 
25 ministers, and 13,325 members.’* No statistics are available 
of the Apostolic Lutheran groups, but we may estimate their 
membership to be about 10,000 in Michigan. Most of the 
churches of the last-named group are found in Houghton 
and Keweenaw Counties. Although officially the number of 
church members in these general bodies appears comparatively 
small, in reality they serve a much larger number of Finns. 

Education. When the Finns arrived in Michigan, the public 
school was a well established system in this state. They were 
pleased to have their children attend the public schools until 
they had completed at least the eighth grade. Gradually, more 
and more Finnish boys and girls, as is common in general, have 





‘i uV, Rautanen, Amerikan Suomalainen Kirkko, pp. 35-42; Ibid, Ilmonen, pp. 76, 
SO, and 128. 
?2Suomi Synod Yearbook (Finnish, 1939). 
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continued with their education through the high school, and 
at the present time a considerable percentage take college 
courses or prepare themselves for professional careers. The 
children are of fair ability, and many show a high degree of 
intelligence. It is not uncommon to have Finnish children 
rank at the head of graduation lists in the large high schools 
of the Upper Peninsula. As the home training has been per- 
meated by a conservative religious spirit, the children learn 
obedience at home and offer no special disciplinary problems 
in school.?® 





JOHN DOELLE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, TAPIOLA. 


In 1896 Suomi College and Theological Seminary, the only 
Finnish educational institution of higher learning in America, 
was founded for the training of ministers for the Finnish 
Lutheran churches and for the higher education of the Finnish 
youth in harmony with religious principles. The school has 
operated continuously since that time, and has been an impor- 
tant factor in the education of the American Finnish youth as 
well as of others. The school is located in Hancock. Its largest 
enrollment of students, 165, was in 1921. 


'8Cf, Ibid, Wargelin, p. 101. 
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After the educational activities must be mentioned the 
temperance work. The first local societies were organized 
about fifty years ago. The grand lodge, organized in 1888, 
known as The Finnish National Brotherhood Temperance Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Ishpeming, had at one time 
about 10,000 members, of which about one-half were in Michi- 
gan. During the last few years there has been a considerable 
decrease in membership. Professor L. A. Chase thinks the 
Finns played an important part in the adoption of the con- 
stitutional prohibition in Michigan." 

The Finn is a natural lover of music, and the musical culture 
of his native land is admittedly high. These traditions have 
influenced his life in America. He has spent much of his 
leisure time in musical activities. “The annual song festivals 
held at various points in the Lake Superior region, merit more 
attention than they have received”, according to the judgment 
of Professor Chase. 

Cooperative movement. The Finns are believers in coopera- 
tive system, and their cooperative creameries in Minnesota, 
apartment houses in New York, wholesale grocery company in 
Superior, Wisconsin, and their various kinds of cooperative 
organizations in Michigan testify to their ability in establish- 
ing this method of production and distribution. They brought 
the idea over from Finland where the movement has had con- 
siderable spread and success, for example, the Elanto Cooper- 
ative Association of Helsinki operates general stores, restau- 
rants, bakeries, and other establishments, employing in all 
about 11,000 workers. The present Foreign Minister of Fin- 
land, Doctor Vaino Tanner, has been at the head of the Elanto 
company for a long time. The types of cooperative organiza- 
tions found in Michigan, some thirty of which are affiliated 
with the Central Cooperative Wholesale of Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, include general stores, creameries, gasoline stations, fire 
insurance companies, flour mills, savings banks, and boarding 
and rooming houses. The annual sales of the Central Cooper- 
ative Wholesale in 1938 were $3,356,550.00. These establish- 


“Rural Michigan, p. 167. 
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ments aim to eliminate the middleman—storekeeper, banker, 
and employer. They follow a democratic principle: voting 
membership, often limited share holding, dividends in ratio to 
purchases, and subordination of the profit motive to the com- 
mon good. In proportion to their number the Finns have been 
leaders in introducing the cooperative movement into Michigan. 

The athletic activities of the Finns are so well known to the 
general public that we merely mention them here. Athletic 
clubs, either independent organizations or as a part of the 
program of some other institution, are very common in Finnish 
communities. 

We cannot pass by the question of socialism by merely re- 
ferring to its existence because of the prominence this side of 
the life of the Finns has received. Many Finns have shown 
radical tendencies. During the Copper Country strike some 
Finnish agitators made themselves infamously notorious, and 
socialistic labor temples are found in several communities in 
Michigan. This is admittedly true, but this is an example 
of a special phenomenon which has received undue recognition. 
In all they own about ten labor temples in Michigan, while the 
three Finnish church bodies own together over one hundred 
churches. Several large communities exist with strong Finnish 
Lutheran churches where there are no socialistic organiza- 
tions, but there is not a community of any size where the 
opposite condition is true. The work of the church is often 
unnoticed because its work has no “news” value, but the 
bombastic resolutions of a handful of radicals may gain front 
page publicity. Socialism was unknown among the American 
Finns until after 1900 when the ukase of Czar Nicholas II, 
known as “The February Manifesto”, in 1899, resulted in driv- 
ing away thousands of people from Finland. It was during 
these years that emigration from Finland reached its climax, 
and many of these later comers were affected by hatred of 
organized government. Socialism in Finland has been attrib- 
uted to the system of land tenure in large estates, to opposition 
to the tyranny of the one-time rule of the Czar, and perhaps 
also to a close connection between Finnish and German higher 
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education and philosophic thought. “Tendencies acquired in 
the Old World,” writes Professor Chase, “may have persisted 
in America through a failure thoroughly to assimilate the 
Finn in this country and to his subordinate position in eco- 
nomic life.”!> Socialism has not touched the older immigrants, 
nor the church and the temperance people, and signs indicate 
that it is able to hold very few of the younger generation. It 
is on the wane in every community, and the socialists have 
always been in the minority. 

It is interesting to point out in this connection that when 
the loyalty of the Finns came to a test by the Russian invasion 
of Finland on the last day of November, in 1939, the Finnish 
socialists in America as well as in Finland have stood united 
in their support of the democratic government of Finland. 

Moreover, the first Finns cast their lot with the cause of 
Abraham Lincoln, when they fought in the Civil War, and it 
has become a tradition with them to side with the Republican 
party. What political prestige they have attained earlier in 
Michigan, has come to them through their activities with the 
(Grand Old Party. The Prohibition party has also received the 
support of some of the sympathizers of the temperance cause. 
More recently many Finns have favored the policies of the 
Democratic party under the leadership of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Mr. Emil Hurja, a native of Michigan, having 
risen to national prominence during his first administration. 

The Finnish newspapers have been a very important means 
of communication in the life of the Finns. Due to the system 
of catechetical instruction in the Church of Finland, nearly all 
the immigrants may be said to have been literate. The use of 
this ability was a stimulus for satisfying the desire to receive 
news from the old homeland. A further motive for the news- 
paper was the need of reliable information of the life of the 
land of their adoption. The first Finnish newspaper in 
America, and in Michigan, was the “Amerikan Suomalainen 
Lehti”, published at Hancock in 1876, by a student named 
A. J. Muikku. Two years later another paper, “Swen Dufva”, 


“Ibid, p. 16. 
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was organized in the same town by Matt Fredd. In 1879 was 
established the third Finnish paper in America by Alex 
Leinonen, of Calumet, one of the early pioneers among the 
Finnish immigrants to America. None of these exist today. 
The death rate among Finnish papers has been very high. 
Today there are published four Finnish papers in Michigan, 
namely the “Amerikan Suometar” at Hancock, “Valvoja”, and 
“Opas” at Calumet, and “Auttaja” at Ironwood. Besides these 
there are a few religious periodicals. No Finnish socialistic 
papers are published at present in the state.'® 

In general, the Finns have adjusted themselves commendably 
to their new environment. This does not mean that they have 
given up all their former traditions and characteristics. No 
intelligent observer would expect that of any immigrant group 
in our midst. That would mean that Americanism per se 
possesses all the good qualities, and the immigrant none. There 
is a blending of cultures in process in the phenomenon of immi- 
gration. To what extent the old World traits are transplanted 
into the American life ultimately depends upon the survival 
value of these traits. The immigrant is still influenced to a 
large extent, “even after his life has flown into the great ocean 
of Americanism, by his heredity and the social current of his 
past life. It is only after a considerable length of time, many 
generations, perhaps, before he has entirely lost al! trace of his 
racial origin, and to expect him not to betray his racial charac- 
teristic, in the first or even second generation, does not show 
good understanding of sociological laws governing the problem 
of assimilation.’ 

We have here touched on only the most characteristic 
features of the life of the Finns in Michigan and have not 
attempted to point out their specific contributions to our life. 
But if their past record be considered any criterion for future 
prediction, they should be a distinct asset in the future develop- 
ment of Michigan. 


MWargelin, Americanization of the Finns, pp. 114-126. 
NJbid, p. 180. 


























THe FINNS IN MICHIGAN 
SUOMI COLLEGE 


Beginning. The year 1896 marks the formal beginning of 
Suomi College and Theological Seminary, as the full name 
reads. The matter of an educational institution for the train- 
ing of ministers for the Finnish Lutheran Church, or Suomi 
Synod, had been discussed prior to this at every annual meet- 
ing of the said church, since its founding in 1890. The school 
was located in Hancock, Michigan, although other places, e.g. 




















SUOMI COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Superior, Wisconsin, had been 
considered. The Copper Country was chosen because it was 
the home of thousands of Finns, and the headquarters of the 
church government was situated there. 

Buildings and Support. The school was opened in rented 
quarters in West Hancock in September, 1896, with eleven 
students. In 1900 a three-story red sandstone building was 
completed at a cost of about $40,000. In 1904 a frame building 
was added, which housed the Commercial department and the 
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General and Theological libraries until the end of 1939, when 
a new building was completed. This building was the result of 
a financial campaign conducted in the spring and summer of 
1938, when about $100,000 was raised. <A similar campaign 
had been started earlier, but it had been postponed on account 
of uncertain economic conditions during the years of depres- 
sion. The new building has a combined gymnasium-auditorium, 
a general library, a scientific laboratory, several classrooms, 
and a music room. The plans were drawn by Professor Eliel 
Saarinen, internationally famous Finnish architect. and his 
assistant J.R.F. Swanson, of Cranbrook Institute. The old 
main building now houses the college office and the commercial 
department, while the other departments have been located in 
the new building. By this addition Suomi College has a physi- 
cal plant and equipment which will be adequate for its needs 
for many years to come. 

The school gets its support chiefly through the annual con- 
tributions of the churches. Less than one-half of the annual 
budget is derived from tuition. 

Purpose. The first purpose in founding this institution was 
religious. The Finnish immigrants to America experienced 
great difficulty in getting Lutheran pastors,—98% of the 
people of Finland are Lutherans—who could serve them in 
their own language. Very few ministers could be induced to 
come from Finland, and most of them who came remained only 
for a short time. It soon became self-evident to the church 
leaders that a native ministry must be educated to care for 
the spiritual needs of the immigrants. 

The second reason was to give the children of the immigrants 
a chance to receive instruction in religion while pursuing their 
secondary education. Then, again, the adult immigrants had no 
chance to go to school to learn English and other common 
branches of learning in which they happened to be deficient. 
They were too old to attend public school, and the education 
of adults with offerings of practical and fundamental subjects 
was not provided for as it is today in nearly every American 
city. Suomi College was organized partly for this reason, and 
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it has been an important factor in the Americanization of 
scores of young men and women, not only those of Finnish 
extraction but of other nationalities as well. 

Lastly, the founders wished to provide their children with 
an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the literature, 
history, and the fine arts of their native land, in short, for the 
cultivation of their national heritage in America. This last 
reason is not difficult to understand when we recall the history 
of the earlier immigrants to America. They did not start a 
completely new life in America, but built their life and insti- 
tutions on the social heritage of their native lands. The Ameri- 
can life has been greatly enriched by the cultural contributions 
made by different races coming to America. Professor E. A. 
Steiner says in this connection: “Not that man should be 
feared who bears in his bosom an affection for two countries, 
but he who does not love any country at all.” 

Curriculum. The first department was modeled after the 
Finnish “lyceum” with seven grades. This was changed in 
1904 to consist of a Preparatory department of three years to 
be followed by an Academic department of four years, corre- 
sponding to the traditional four-year high school of our second- 
ary education. The Preparatory department was discontinued 
in 1923. It had been organized particularly to serve the edu- 
cational needs of adult immigrants. But during and after the 
World War immigration from Finland nearly ceased, thus 
making this department less necessary. The Academy was 
accredited by the University of Michigan in 1920, and con- 
tinued to enjoy this favor until its close in 1932. The reason 
for its discontinuance was that a high school department 
drawing its students from several different states in the Union, 
although offering as a special feature courses in Finnish and 
religion, was too far away from the homes of the students, 
and thus necessitated them leaving their homes during the 
early adolescent period when home influence is most necessary. 

The Theological Seminary was started in 1904. It offers a 
three-year course in the four main branches of theological 
science, including the study of the original Bible languages, 
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Hebrew and Greek. Two years of college work in the liberal 
arts curriculum is required for entrance. Over ninety per 
cent of the pastors of Suomi Synod have received their train- 
ing in this department. 

The Commercial department was begun in 1906. Formerly 
at least one year of high school was required for entrance, 
but now all students are high school graduates. Five courses 
are offered, namely bookkeeping, shorthand, combined course, 
and two courses combining some commercial work with Junior 
College courses (e.g. Introductory Business Problems, Eco- 
nomics, and Accounting). The third named course, by way of 
illustration, includes the following subjects: bookkeeping, 
commercial law, salesmanship, business arithmetic, business 
correspondence in English and Finnish, business English, 
civics, typewriting, shorthand, secretarial studies, penmanship, 
and a course in Christian ethics. 

The Music department was organized as a separate depart- 
ment about ten years ago. It offerS instruction in history of 
music, theory, harmony, instrumentation, piano, organ, violin, 
and voice. A special feature in the work of this department 
has been the annual rendition of some larger musical composi- 
tion of the masters, sponsored by the director of this depart- 
ment and assisted by some outside talent. Much creditable 
work has thus been done in elevating the appreciation of good 
music in the community. Its service as an interpreter of the 
works of Finnish composers to the American public has also 
been important. 

The last department to be organized is that of Junior Col- 
lege, which was begun in 1923. Since:the Academy was to be 
discontinued for practical reasons, this department was to 
take its place in serving the youth of the church, as well as 
others who had completed their high school work. It offers 
those subjects of the liberal arts curriculum in which enroll- 
ment has proved to be the heaviest in colleges during the fresh- 
men and sophomore years, namely English, French, German, 
American and modern history, economics, psychology, soci- 
ology, college algebra, trigonometry, chemistry, and biology, 
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also courses in Christianity and Finnish literature. While 
many of the European languages may be studied in many 
American colleges and universities, Suomi College is the only 
institution of higher learning in America which offers courses 
in Finnish, the original language of Kalevala, the great Finnish 
epic. In 1932 the college succeeded in establishing diploma 
relations with the University of Michigan, while its work had 
been approved earlier by a number of first class colleges. 

Students. All the students were of Finnish descent in the 
beginning, but in more recent years non-Finnish speaking 
students have steadily increased in the Commercial, Music, and 
Junior College departments, so that they have numbered thirty 
per cent of the total student body during the last few years. 
The students come from several states in the United States 
and Canada. Yearly enrollment has averaged a little over one 
hundred students, the largest enrollment, 165 students, was in 
1921. The total number of graduates from all departments is 
about 1400. In 1914, at the time of the tenth anniversary of 
the first graduating class, an alumni association was organized, 
which has shown great interest in the development of Suomi 
College. 

Faculty. Because of the special purpose of the institution 
some of the members of the faculty have received their educa- 
tion in Finland, but a large number of them are graduates of 
American universities. At the present time, of the nine mem- 
bers of the faculty holding graduate degrees, one has received 
his Ph.D. degree from Harvard, two have received their 
Master’s degree from the University of Michigan, one from Chi- 
cago University, one from the University of Wisconsin, one 
from Northwestern, one from Pennsylvania, and two from the 
University of Helsinki, Finland. 

Finnish is the medium of instruction only in the Finnish 
courses and some branches of theology; all other courses are 
taught in English. But it appears to those informed on this 
situation that it is only a matter of time when the beginning 
courses in Finnish will have to be taught through the medium 
of English. And this for two reasons, first, a vast majority of 
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students coming from Finnish homes do not understand 
Finnish sufficiently to follow instruction in that language, and 
secondly, even non-I‘innish speaking students could enroll in 
these courses for which there is great demand. 

The first president of the school was the Rev. J. K. Nikander, 
D. D., who held the office until his death in 1919. He was 
followed by the Rey. John Wargelin, A. M., D. D., an alumnus 
of the school, who served until 1927, and again from 1930 until 
1987. The Rey. Antti Lepisto, Ph. B., an alumnus, presided 
over the institution during the years of 1927 to 1930, inclusive. 
The present incumbent, the Rey. V. K. Nikander, Ph.D., who is 
also an alumnus of Suomi College and a son of the first presi- 
dent, was elected to this office in 1937. The reason for these 
many changes in the administration can be mainly accredited 
to the difficulty of financing an institution of this kind. It is 
amusing in this connection to point out that college presidents, 
and particularly those of church-related colleges, have received 
the designation of “an organized greed for money” during the 
period after the World War I. 

Conclusion. A bright page has already been written in the 
history of education of America by Suomi College. Thousands 
have spent a shorter or longer period of time in study within 
its walls. Ilundreds of young men and women have been 
started there in their practical or professional careers. Many 
are now serving as professors, teachers, doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, organists, engineers, and business executives in our 
country. It has contributed much to the life of the Finnish 
immigrant by creating a better understanding of the condi- 
tions, the responsibilities, and the work to be done by him 
here in America. It has contributed by its influence to the 
enrichment of American life. A noted educator, Professor A. 
J. Pietila of the University of Helsinki, commented on the work 
of Suomi College in these words in a recent book of his: “That 
the transition of the Finn from the position of a despised immi- 
grant to that of an honored and trusted citizen of the United 
States has come about as painlessly as it has, is due more to 
Suomi College than to any other single factor. Suomi College 
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has trained leaders who have been the intermediaries between 
the American social life and the Finnish-born. These leaders 
made easy that development which must necessarily take place 
under such conditions as exist in America.” 

And what of its future? It has been said that in appraising 
the future of an institution, particularly in determining its 
ability to meet the demands which will be made upon it, the 
history, traditions, location, and services of the institution are 
decisive elements. As Suomi College has a wealth of such 
assets, it should be exceptionally well situated for the training 
and educating of young men and women to take their rightful 
places in our social and economic life. 














KNIGHTS OF PyTHIAS IN MICHIGAN 
By Wit. E. HAMpTon 


(Grand Keeper of Records and Seal, 
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HE first lodge of the Order of Knights of Pythias was 
T organized in the City of Washington, D. C., on February 
19, 1864, the founder being Justus H. Rathbone. While the 
first lodge was instituted in Washington, the real birthplace 
of the Order was in Michigan. Mr. Rathbone, son of a promi- 
nent jurist of New York state, came to Eagle Harbor, in the 
Upper Peninsula, and taught school both at Eagle River and 
Eagle Harbor. He was interested in dramatics, and during 
the winter directed the staging of the play of Damon and 
Pythias. That story of ancient heroes gave him the inspira- 
tion, and he wrote the first ritual of the Order in Eagle Harbor 
in the winter of 1859. The schoolhouse where he taught is 
now preserved as a Pythian Shrine, and a monument com- 
memorating the writing of the ritual was dedicated by the 
Supreme Lodge on the school grounds in July of 1931. 

The first lodge in Michigan, Olympic No. 1, was organized in 
Detroit on March 14, 1871. The Grand Lodge was organized 
on Feb. 19, 1873, with five lodges and 185 members. During 
the years since that time 275 lodges have been instituted 
throughout the state. The membership at the peak was over 
31,000 which, due to the same reasons that have affected all 
fraternities, numbers now considerably less. 

There are several affiliated bodies: the Uniform Rank; the 
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Knights of Khorassan, the “play ground” of the Order so- 
called; the Princes of Syracuse, the junior organization; and 
the Pythian Sisters, the women’s auxiliary; all recognized by 
the Supreme Lodge. 

The three cardinal principles of the Order are Friendship, 
Charity, and Benevolence. There are three ranks: Page, 
Esquire, and Knight; the original ritual having been revised 
and amplified to more effectively impress upon the initiate the 
cardinal principles. 

Many men prominent in the affairs of the State have been 
enrolled on the roster, including a dozen or more governors, 
most of the senators and congressmen, supreme judges, and 
others high in public office. 

The Knights of Pythias was the first and only truly fra- 
ternal Order to be granted a charter by the Congress of the 
United States. It was likewise the first of the Fraternities 
to bar saloon-keepers from membership; first to require only 
the English language to be used in its ritualistic work; first 
to decree that the Flag should be honored at the opening of 
each lodge; first to raise a War Relief Fund when our country 
entered the World War; first to admit young men under 
twenty-one years of age; and first to offer as a body its mem- 
bership in the Uniform Rank, when war was declared against 
Spain. 

In carrying out its benevolent and charitable work, sub- 
ordinate lodges have paid out over $595,485 during the years 
they have been organized. In addition many thousands have 
been given to the needy, not from lodge funds, but from dona- 
tions dropped in a hat on the altars, of which no account is 
ever made in the books. 

In many states the Order supports homes for the aged and 
unfortunate, but in Michigan the Pythians have what they 
consider a far better plan for caring for their sick and disabled 
members, wives, widows, and children. The Grand Lodge has 
provided by statute for a Relief Foundation, whose money 
comes from per capita taxes, bequests, and donations. At this 
time there is in round numbers $125,000 in this Foundation, 
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and the interest is used to help care for those in need, in their 
own home towns. Many thousands of dollars are expended 
annually in this charitable work. There is no up-keep of 
expensive buildings, no overhead, and no expense whatever 
incurred in administering the fund. 

There is also a Greater Pythian Foundation, started just 
before the depression, in which several thousand dollars have 
been accumulated, to be used for any purpose of a worth while 
nature, such as a Summer Play Ground for Pythians, when 
sufficient money has been accumulated to enable a start to be 
made. 

In its organization, the Order copies somewhat closely 
the general government. The Supreme Lodge takes the 
place of the Congress, the Supreme Tribunal the place of 
the Supreme Court, the Supreme Chancellor the place of the 
President. In the states the Grand Lodges follow the same 
plan, each Grand Lodge governing the subordinate lodges in 
its Domain, and all being under the guidance and control of 
the Supreme Lodge. Subordinate lodges send representatives 
to the Grand Lodge, and Grand Lodges send representatives to 
the Supreme Lodge. 

The Order has Grand Lodges in every state, and all domin- 
ions in Canada, in the Canal Zone, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 
but has never attempted to institute lodges in the European 
countries. 
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“Mark My Grave WITH A Cross” 


AGNES E. MacLaren 
Secretary, Pere Marquette Memorial Association, Ludington 


N MAY 18, 1675, a man young in years but rich in experi- 
Q ence, weary from his travels in a wild and rugged country 
but happy in the knowledge that his labors had borne abundant 
fruit, died on a lonely hill on the eastern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, thousands of miles from his native France. Two voya- 
geurs were his only companions. 

For many years a plain wooden cross marked the site, re- 
placed from time to time by the Indians, who grateful for his 
ministrations and his Christian teachings, taught their chil- 
dren to carry on in his name. 

Today, nearly 300 years after the death of this man, Lud- 
ington, Michigan, is preparing to pay its deepfelt homage 
and tribute—a city built within sight of this memorial mound 
where Pere Jacques Marquette died. 

Its work twice praised by the late Pope Pius XI, Pere Mar- 
quette Memorial Association of Ludington, organized to honor 
the memory of the great Jesuit missionary and explorer, is now 
nearing its goal of carrying out Jacques Marquette’s dying 
wish: “Mark my grave with a cross.” The association is 
conducting a nationwide membership drive to raise funds for 
constructing the concrete foundation and chapel of a shrine, 
Marquette University of Milwaukee providing a large cross 
of stainless steel and a cast bronze plaque on which will be 
inscribed briefly a résumé of Father Marquette’s adventureous 
life. 

Born of an aristocratic family in France, Jaeques Marquette 
early felt the call of the Church. He was a spirited youth, 
with an inborn love of adventure, and the tales of Ignatius 
Loyola and St. Francis Xavier and of their carrying aloft the 
torch of Christianity through countless worldly difficulties 
flamed him with a desire to become a member of the Society 
of Jesus. Through “The Relations,” compiled by Jesuits from 
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maps and letters of their missionaries from the time they first 
set foot in New France, the young Jacques learned of their 
hardships, and from the time he became a novice at 17 he 
looked forward eagerly to the day when he should go across 
the seas as a missionary. But his superiors, disciplining him 
for a stern life among the Indians, kept him in France for 
twelve years. 

When he was 29, the happy summons came. He was to 
report at Quebec for duty. On September 20, 1666, he arrived 
at the headquarters of the Canadian Jesuits. Twenty days 
later he was ordered to Three Rivers to study Indian lan- 
guages. Here his natural linguistic aptitude and his talent 
for understanding and sympathizing with the Indians fore- 
told his future success, 

From Three Rivers he was sent a year and a half later to 
Montreal and then into the Ottawa country, as all of the 
region west of Lake Huron was known. After an all-summer 
trip by canoe and portage he and his party arrived at Sault 
Ste. Marie, the home of a large village of Ojibwas and the seat 
of the mission which Marquette was to establish. Here he 
labored for a year, and then was sent to LaPointe, on the 
southwest shore of Lake Superior, to replace the saintly Pere 
Allouez. 

It was at LaPointe that Pere Marquette first met a few 
Illinois Indians and from them gained his first knowledge of 
the then-unknown Mississippi and of the Illinois, whose home 
was near its shore and whose conversion to Christianity be- 
came his burning desire. 

LaPointe was the home of many tribes—Ottawas, Hurons, 
Kishkakons and Sinago, a heterogeneous group whose constant 
embroilments endangered the mission until, finally, fear- 
ful of an attack by the Sioux, the Ottawas and the Hurons 
decided to leave LaPointe. Father Marquette left with the 
Hurons who settled at the Straits of Mackinac, where in 1670 
a mission had been opened. Here Marquette, now in his 33rd 
year’, labored among the Hurons, baptizing the children, in- 
structing the adults, ministering to their wants and helping 
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them with their daily tasks of fishing, hunting and farming. 

But throughout his toil there was in his mind the mysterious 
river, and he often conjectured upon the river and his prospects 
of carrying the story of the Cross to nations along its banks. 
About the Mississippi little was known except that there was 
such a river that divided this land, but what its sources or 
where it flowed, or in what direction, was the secret both 
France and Spain desired to disclose. With England these 
great nations were rivals over territorial conquest in America 
and Marquette, with deep-seated love for his France, longed 
not only to explore the river for the glory of his native land, 
but with the glowing fervor of a Jesuit, he desired, above all 
things, to tell the savages who inhabited these lands of the 
many blessings that come to a true believer. 

So, in 1673, the governor and intendant of Quebec authorized 
an expedition to the Mississippi, selected as its official and 
secular head Louis Jolliet, the son of a Quebec wagon-maker, 
and Pere Marquette as the spiritual leader. Jolliet was 
chosen because of his experience, his knowledge, his eagerness, 
his ability to get along with the Indians, his candor and his 
ambition to found a mission on the river’s shores. 

On May 17, 1673, with five voyageur-companions, the two 
young men who were to share this glorious adventure set forth 
in two canoes from the little mission of St. Ignace. Following 
the northern shores of Lake Michigan, they entered Green Bay 
where they would stop at Indian villages while the priest 
instructed the natives in the rites of the Church. 

They pressed on up the Fox River to DePere and toiled up 
the rocky stairway made by the several rapids of the Fox, 
finally emerging upon the lovely Lake Winnebago. At the 
palisaded village of the Mascoutens on the banks of the Upper 
Fox they stopped for three days, leaving the village on June 
10. From here they portaged to the Wisconsin and for seven 
days they followed its beautiful course until, at what is now 
Prairie du Chien, they glided into the broad Mississippi and, 
as Marquette wrote in his Journal, “after 40 leagues on this 
same route we reached the mouth of our river, and finding 
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ourselves at 4214N, we safely entered the Mississippi on the 
17th of June with a joy that I cannot express.” 


Never knowing what dangers lurked around the bends of 
the great river, the little party crept on. They passed the 
gloomy Missouri and the beautiful Ohio. Often they met 
savages, who were turned aside from their warlike intent 
only by the priest’s waving of a calumet. 

At the mouth of the Arkansas they spent a night at a village 
of Mitchigameas and, on asking information of the river 
farther south, they were urged to visit another village a few 
leagues distant. These Indians—Arkansas—lived in a village 
of bark cabins opposite the mouth of the Arkansas River. 
Here the white men and Indians spent a day of feasting and 
the explorers learned all they could of the river below. 

That night, after an attack on the explorers by evil 
Indians had been frustrated by their chief, the leaders of the 
expedition realizing the danger of risking the results of their 
voyage by continuing into enemy territory and convinced that 
the Mississippi discharged into the Gulf of Mexico, reluctantly 
determined to return homeward. 

So two months after they had left Mackinac and a month 
after their first glimpse of the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien, 
they left the Arkansas village, turning their canoes northward. 
But they found paddling against the strong current far differ- 
ent from floating down the river, and to a man of Marquette’s 
delicate physique and weariness the almost unbearable heat, 
the slow progress and malarial mosquitoes meant his impending 
collapse. 

When the tired group reached the [Illinois River and were 
told that that river offered a shorter route to Lake Michigan 
than up the Mississippi, than following the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin, they changed their course and followed this beautiful, 
woods-edged waterway. At Kaskaskia, a village of several 
thousand Illinois, they remained three days, which Pere Mar- 
quette spent in Christian instructions, promising to return 
later to establish a mission. 
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From Kaskaskia they went on to Lake Michigan, starting 
their northward trek along the western shore. Again progress 
was slow, a strong southward current delaying the expedi- 
tion and the frail canoes often lashed by high waves. 

By the end of September they had reached the Jesuit mis- 
sion of St. Francis Xavier where they were greeted triumph- 
antly by priests and Indians alike. The winter passed un- 
eventfully, Jolliet remaining until the ice floes left the straits 
before he could begin his trip to Quebec with the report of his 
explorations. Pere Marquette, in constant agony, assisted 
with the work of the mission, but all the time longed for the 
day when he could return to the Illinois Indians. 

In the spring Jolliet set forth upon his return to Quebec. 
But Marquette’s physical condition was such that his superiors 
felt he should remain where he could receive what small com- 
forts the mission could afford. By fall he had recovered to 
such an extent that he felt he could start forth. After obtain- 
ing the longed-for command, he left the mission on Oct. 25, 
accompanied by the two voyageurs who were to be his only 
human comfort when he was overtaken by death. 

Cold and stormy weather delayed the little canoe, and on 
one occasion the three white men had to wait five days for the 
“great agitation of the lake” to cease. The constant exposure 
was too much for the ailing priest and when, on Dec. 4, he 
and his companions put into the frozen Chicago River, the 
voyaguers were compelled to build a little cabin in which to 
spend the winter. The winter was severe, biting blasts of 
snow and high winds adding to the discomforts of Pere Mar- 
quette, who feeling his life was nearing its close, spent most 
of his time in prayer. 

Spring finally arrived, and with it renewed strength for the 
missionary. In March the three men continued to the Illinois 
villages, being on the journey eleven days, eleven days of 
anguish for Marquette. 

On the eighth of April they arrived at the great village of 
the Illinois amid much rejoicing. Received as an angel from 
Heaven, Pere Marquette for days told them of the blessings 
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of the Church and instructed them in her ways. But, realizing 
his life on earth was drawing to a close, he became anxious 
to return to his home mission at St. Ignace where he could 
die with the comforts of the Church, and he decided to leave 
the Illinois, promising to return or to send some other priest 
to carry on the mission. In spite of his failing strength, he 
said his last Mass on Easter day of 1675, and shortly after, 
accompanied by his faithful voyaguers, he set forth to retrace 
his steps to the mouth of the Chicago River. 


Realizing the need for haste because of the weakened con- 
dition of the good father, the voyageurs took the eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan for their homeward trip. Often lashed by 
chilling gales, they camped within the mouths of St. Joseph, 
Kalamazoo, Grand and Muskegon rivers to escape the storms. 


All during the journey the missionary’s thoughts were of 
preparation for his death and for the comfort of his two men. 
He told them what to do during his agony and how to prepare 
his body for burial. 

On the 18th of May, 1675, Pere Marquette, knowing his 
ebbing strength would not last much longer, perceived a river, 
with an eminence on the bank which he thought suited for 
his burial, and he told them it was the place of his last repose. 
As the weather was fair, the companions wished to travel 
farther, but a contrary wind compelled them to return and 
enter the little river which Marquette had pointed out. 

yently they carried him to the shore where they prepared a 
bark hut. He rallied, again giving them simple directions for 
his burial and asking them to erect a cross over his grave. 
The Blackrobe urged his companions to rest, promising to 
summon them when his condition became acute. This they 
did, and he spent the last hours of his life in prayer. 

Towards midnight he entered his agony, and summoned 
his companions to his side. He asked that his crucifix be 
held before his eyes, and he breathed a prayer. When he 
ceased the watchers believed him gone and one of them cried 
aloud, “Jesus, Mary.” The eyes of the dying missionary flut- 
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tered at the words which he repeated, and then, with counte- 
nance beaming, he expired so gently that his final repose might 
have been regarded as a pleasant sleep. 

Tearfully following his last instructions his two men buried 
his body as he had directed, planting at his feet a large cross 
to mark the grave. 























THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN MICHIGAN 
By JouHn C. Dancy 


DETROIT 


HE early history of Michigan is replete with hardships 

suffered by its people, but the Negro indentured servant 
of the South making his way from bondage into this state en- 
countered difficulties much more varied and fraught with 
graver consequences. This group had a turbulent and exciting 
history. 

The first slaves in Michigan were Indians, held or sold into 
slavery as a result of tribal wars. It became profitable for the 
Indians during the occupation of the Northwest Territory by 
the French and subsequently by the British to kidnap Negroes 
from the South and sell them to the settlers of this region. 
Aside from the slaves sold by the Indians, a few were brought 
from the South by their owners who wished to settle here. In 
1782 when the territory was given to the United States at the 
conclusion of the Revolutionary War there were 179 Negro 
slaves in the area now known as the Northwest Territory, north 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi. 


By the Ordinance of 1787 the Continental Congress forbade 
slavery in the Northwest Territory, of which Michigan was a 
part; but a few slaves were held under treaty agreement 
whereby the French and English settlers who had previously 
enjoyed that right under their respective governments could 
keep their slaves under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Some slaves were held by American citizens in spite of the law. 

Generally these slaves were well treated by their masters, 
for they were well behaved, and faithful. It is, however, a 
fact that a Negro woman was executed at one time for the theft 
of six guineas. Slaves ofttimes brought good prices in Detroit. 
In 1793 a Negro boy twelve years old was sold at auction in 
Detroit for $532.50. The copy of a bill of sale of a Negro in 
1794 in Detroit is here cited: 
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Know all men by these presents: That I, James May of Detroit, 
for and in consideration of the sum of forty-five pounds, New York 
Currency, to me in hand paid by John Askin of Detroit, the receipt 
whereof I do hereby acknowledge to be fully satisfied and paid 
have sold and delivered, and by these presents, in plain and open 
market, do bargain, sell, and deliver unto said John Askin a 
certain Negro man, Pompey by name, to have and to hold the said 
Negro unto the said John Askin, his heirs, executors, administra- 
tors, and assigns forever. 


Detroit at this time was still under British jurisdiction as 
the Jay Treaty was not ratified until 1796, removing the last 
vestige of British authority from the Northwest Territory. 
However, as late as 1807, Judge Woodward refused to free a 
Negro man and woman, holding that they were legally slaves 
under an old treaty. In 1810 the Territory of Michigan con- 
tained 144 Negroes, twenty-four of whom were listed as slaves. 
The census of 1820 did not list the number of slaves in Michi- 
gan Territory, but listed 105 Negro_males and 69 females. The 
census of 1830 listed 22 male Negro slaves and 10 female slaves 
along with 139 free Negro males and 102 Negro females. The 
census of 1840 did not list any Negro slaves in Michigan be- 
cause in 1837 Michigan was admitted to the Union as a free 
state. 


Table—Negro Population of Michigan 


1810—144 1840— 753 
1820—174 1850—2372 
1830—273 1860—6799 


The movement for abolition of slavery and the underground 
railway began about the time Michigan entered the Union. 
Partly because of its geographical location and partly because 
many Quakers were living within its borders, Cass County 
became the center of much underground railroad activity. The 
“Quaker Line” from Kentucky and the “Illinois Line” from 
Missouri formed a junction there. It is estimated that by 1846 
as many as a thousand escaped slaves passed through and as 
many as a hundred more were residing in that county. The 


1Palmer, Early Days in Detroit, p. 106. 
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census of 1830 reports two Negro males in the county. The 
movement of Negroes into Cass began about 1840 and the 
number of refugee slaves escaping into the county steadily 
increased. 


In 1847 a large slave holder by the name of Saunders, who 
lived in Cabell County, Virginia, now a part of West Virginia, 
died. When his will was opened, it was found that provision 
had been made that all his slaves should be made free. The 
will further provided a generous amount of money which was 
to be used in removing all of the testator’s slaves into a free 
state. In addition the slave owner made arrangements for the 
purchase of a tract of land in some free state to be divided 
among these people, and the building of a house for each of his 
former slave families. The will also provided the money to do 
this. The state selected by the executors was Michigan, and 
the county was Cass.” 

In 1850 Cass County had the second largest Negro popula- 
tion of the state. Wayne County including the City of Detroit 
had 697 Negroes and was first in Negro population. It was 
followed by Cass with 378, Washtenaw with 251, and Berrien 
with 215. By 1850 Cass County had become nationally known 
because it had frustrated the attempts of Kentncky slave 
owners to recapture their runaway slaves. The Quakers were 
strongly opposed to slavery and were usually actively engaged 
in aiding fugitive slaves. One of this religious faith, Laura 
Haviland, had many exciting adventures in conducting black 
people to home and school in Lenawee County. There is a 
statue to her memory in Adrian, the only statue of a woman 
in the state.® 


Battle Creek became a well-known central depot on the 
underground railroad. This was the home of Sojourner Truth, 
the famous ex-slave who traveled widely about the United 
States giving talks on abolition and religion. She is a Patron 
Saint among Negroes throughout the United States. At Battle 
Creek also lived Erastus Hussey, a Quaker, one of the most ac- 





2Outlook, February 7, 1903, pp. 293-205. 
3Larzelere, Story of Michigan, 283-298. 
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tive agents of the underground railroad in Michigan. It is said 
that Mr. Hussey secreted and fed over a thousand Negroes and 
helped them along to the next station at Marshall. 

In Marshall, admired by all the townspeople, was a family 
known as Crosswhite. A Kentucky slave owner sent agents 
to Marshall to capture and return this family. The Ken- 
tuckians were thwarted in their endeavors and the Crosswhite 
family was taken secretly out of Marshall by way of the 
underground railroad, arriving in Detroit in 1846. The Ken- 
tuckians were held in Marshall on kidnapping charges until 
the Crosswhites were safe in Canada. This led to the famous 
Crosswhite case when Giltner, a Kentucky slave owner, filed 
suit for damages of $4,500 against the defendants Charles T. 
Gorham, Oliver C. Comstock, Jr., Asa B. Cook, Jarvis Hurd, 
John M. Easterly, George Ingersoll, William D. Rector, 
Herman Camp, Randall Hobart, Planter Moss, William Parker, 
Charles Bergen, and James Smith. This was a suit against the 
defendants collectively, but Gorham was made to bear the 
brunt of the contest. The case came to trial July 21, 1848, 
and the jury disagreed and was discharged. The second trial 
began November 10, 1848.* 

Between the first Crosswhite trial and the second a band of 
raiders from Kentucky went into Cass County to kidnap the 
runaway slaves residing there and take them into Indiana 
where the courts were more favorable to the raiders than in 
Michigan. The Negroes and Quakers in Cass County cap- 
tured the raiders, put them in jail, and kept them there until 
the slaves had escaped into Canada. 


To a friend of Henry Clay belonged some of the runaway 
slaves, and on the floor of the Senate, he and other southern 
sympathizers had words too severe for the “Michigan rioters.”° 


The Crosswhite case had now become of national interest; 
and it was apparent that the political success of General 
Cass of Michigan who was running for the presidency, required 
the conviction of the rebellious citizens of his state who had 


*Detroit Daily Post, February 7, 1870. 
5Moore, History of Michigan, I, 399. 
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so openly defied the law. At the second trial of the Crosswhite 
case, which took place during the campaign of 1848, Cass had 
the satisfaction of seeing a verdict of $1,925 and costs rendered 
in favor of the Kentuckians by way of maintaining the suprem- 
acy of the National statutes.® 

As the Kentuckians were frustrated in their attempt to take 
the Crosswhite family back to bondage and in their endeavor 
to carry Negro runaway slaves into Indiana from Cass County, 
bitter feeling was engendered in Kentucky and other southern 
states. The Kentuckians circulated bills throughout the south 
citing the incident as barbarous, traitorous, and abolitionist. 
The matter was laid before the Legislature of Kentucky which 
called upon the Legislature of Michigan for redress and asked 
Congress to pass a fugitive slave law. These and similar 
incidents in other free states precipitated the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850. 

Nelson Hackett, a slave who escaped from Arkansas into 
Canada, was accused of stealing a horse. He was incarcerated 
in the Sandwich jail and a Detroiter received a considerable 
sum of money to have the Negro delivered to the authorities in 
Detroit. This delivery was made at midnight to authorities on 
the Detroit side of the river. Enroute to Arkansas, Hackett 
escaped into Canada a second time and remained there. This 
time the case directed attention to international laws and the 
British authorities contended that if a man was a slave he 
was irresponsible and could not commit theft, also that a slave 
had a right to take his pursuer’s life in defense of. his liberty. 
This contention was verified in the case of the slave Anderson, 
who killed his master in escaping from Missouri into Canada, 
and following this, slaves were never surrendered from Canada 
on trumped-up charges.” 

The numerous exciting adventures of slave catchers in Michi- 
gan and Detroit established beyond a doubt the hostility of its 
people to slavery and the fugitive slave law. So hostile were 
the people of Michigan to slavery that very little attention 


*Thid., 1, 400. - 
"Detroit Daily Post, February 7, 1870. 
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was paid to Negroes escaping from slavery through the state. 
The movement through the underground railway in the 
southern part of the state was so thoroughly organized that 
whole bands could move from station to station with utmost 
ease, and without fear. 

John Brown and five of his men came to Detroit in the 
summer of 1859. Brown who had previously passed through 
the terrible scenes of border ruffianism in Kansas and whose 
hatred of slavery was intensified by the murder of his sons, 
had just arrived from Missouri with fourteen fugitives whom 
he had taken in safety to the Canadian shore. A male child 
was born to one of the slaves Brown brought. The boy was 
named John Brown. By strange coincidence, Frederick 
Douglass, famous Negro orator and abolition leader, lectured 
in Detroit the same evening that Brown arrived. After the 
lecture the leaders of the insurrectionary movement met in the 
house of William Webb on Congress Street near St. Antoine in 
Detroit and arranged the plan for the raid on the South which 
broke out prematurely at Harper’s Ferry. Douglass objected 
to Brown’s plan which was originally to make raids on single 
plantations until he had collected a force of one thousand 
slaves and then swoop down on the large towns and cities, 
collecting force and materials as he progressed. Brown grew 
wrathy and asked Douglass if he was a coward and referred to 
his success in Kansas as an augury of the Virginia Campaign. 
Douglass replied that he was not a coward and would give 
material aid to the plan even if he did not approve of it, or 
did not go himself... Brown left Detroit and headed for 
Harper’s Ferry. John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry which 
kindled into flame and precipitated the Civil War had its birth 
in Detroit. 

In 1887 Michigan was finally admitted to the Union as a 
free state after two years of bickering over the Michigan-Ohio 
boundary line. The Michigan Constitution put a restriction 
on suffrage although it proclaimed that the government should 
discharge its duties to every citizen of all creeds and colors. 


STbid. 
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Article II Section I of the Constitution of 1835 is the dis- 
criminatory article :—“Every white male citizen above the age 
of twenty-one years, having resided in the state six months 
next preceding any election shall be entitled to vote at such 
election; and every white male inhabitant of the age aforesaid 
who may be a resident of this state at the time of the signing 
of this constitution—” 

The Negroes of the State of Michigan felt that this was a 
great injustice and called a state convention of the colored 
citizens of the State of Michigan, which met in Detroit on the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh of October 1843.° 

“Pursuant to the call, issued to the Colored Citizens of this 
state, through the Signal of Liberty at Ann Arbor, and the 
Daily Advertiser of Detroit urging said people to assemble at 
Detroit in Convention the twenty-fifth day of October, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the political standing of 
a people, and to adopt measures for the improvement of the 
same’’,1° 

This convention addressed a letter to the people of the State 
of Michigan: 

That we the representatives of the oppressed of this State, will 
continue to write, publish, ery aloud, and spare not, in opposition 
to all political injustice, all legislation, violating the spirit of equal- 
ity until the first and second articles of our state constitution 
shall cease to conflict with each other and the blessings of Equal 
Political Liberty, shall have been extended to all men of whatever 
clime, language, or nation within this state, and also the United 
States which professes to be the land of the free and an asylum for 
the oppressed of all nations—that the Declaration of Independence, 
is the text-book of this nation and without its doctrines be main- 
tained, our government is insecure. 


This Convention was held at the Fort Street Baptist Church 
and soon became the scene of one of the most spirited meetings 
ever held by Negroes of Michigan. Mr. William Lambert was 
elected chairman pro tempore until the permanent officers were 
elected. The permanent officers were: Reverend William C. 


"Minutes of the State Convention of the Colored Citizens of the State of Mich- 
igan, Oct. 27-28, 1843. 
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Monroe, Detroit, president; Calvin Hackett, Jackson, vice 
president; J. W. Brooks of Pittsfield, vice president; Othello 
P. Hoyt, Detroit, secretary ; Nelson Ockry, Sharon, secretary.” 


As a result of this convention the matter of franchise for 
negroes was placed before the legislature in the form of peti- 
tions and was constantly before the Michigan Legislature until 
1867 when the discriminatory feature of the Constitution was 
removed. 

In 1850 the Secretary of State was asked by the legislature 
to prepare a report on the number and distribution of Negroes 
in Michigan: 


Allegan 
Barry 
Berrien 
Branch 
Calhoun 
Cass . 
Chippewa 
Clinton 
Katon 
Genesee 
Hillsdale 
Houghton 
Huron 
Ingham 


Jackson 
Tonia 
Kalamazoo 
Kent 
Lapeer 
Lenawee 
Livingston 
Mackinae 
Macomb 
Monroe 
Midland 
Montcalm 
Mason 
Marquette 


Oakland 
Ontonagon 
Oceana 
Ottawa 
Saginaw 
Shiawassee 
Schoolcraft 
St. Clair .. 
Tuscola 
Sanilac 
Van Buren 
Washtenaw 
Wayne 
TOTAL 


. 697 


2,372! 


The attitude of the Michigan Legislature toward Negro 
Suffrage was that of mild opposition rather than friendly dis- 
position. The various committees to which were referred the 
matter of changing the Constitution by striking out the word 
“white” were evenly divided and the opposition took the atti- 
tude that by so doing Michigan would become a haven or 
dumping ground for Negroes from all over the United States. 
This they did not desire. “Your Committee are neither the 
advocates of slavery nor the apoligists of oppression. But 
whilst they are disposed “to stand from under” the institution 
of slavery in the Southern States, they would as sedulously 


“Ibid, p. 3. 
“Ibid. 
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avoid the modern Utopian scheme of social equality and 
marital amalgamation in the northern states of the Union.” 
Mr. F. J. Littlejohn, who was chairman of the committee 
further states in the report of the legislature that: 
Your committee are inclined to accord in the views of Thomas 
Jefferson when he says that, “Nothing is more clearly written in 
the books of destiny than the emancipation of the blacks; and it is 
equally certain that the two races will never live in a state of equal 
freedom under the same government, so insurmountable are the 
barriers which nature, habit, and opinion have established between 
them’’.14 


In 1845 in answer to a petition the matter was again re- 
ferred to a committee, this time the Committee of State Affairs 
in the Senate. The Committee favored striking out the word 
“white”. 

Government is instituted for the protection, security, and benefit 
of the people. No restrictions, either by color or otherwise are 
here. All of this people contribute to support the government, and 
are alike entitled to protection in all their rights. Does the colored 
tax-payer enjoy this protection? No! Far from it. He is denied 
a right otherwise universal. He is thus politically degraded, and 
that too, in violation of the constitutional provision cited. Social 
degradation follows; society consigns him to a lower place; he is 
shorn of the most cherished political right, is incapacitated for 
political manhood, and is rendered unhappy by the hand which 
should have ministered benefit.1° 

Following the Crosswhite case and the agitation for suffrage 
in the late forties came the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law 
in 1850. This law instilled fear in the hearts of fugitive slaves 
in Michigan. The underground railroad became more active 
and Negroes began moving into Canada in appreciable num- 
bers. The Anti-Slavery movement took on new vigor, slave 
‘atchers were thwarted in their attempts to apprehend and 
capture runaways, the sentiment for federal control of slavery 
in the western territory along with the general political up- 
heaval, appeared in Michigan in the fifties. 


Negro Population of Michiyan, House Document 15, 1850. 
“Report of Judiciary Committee, House Doe. 3, (1845), p. 17. 
4Tbid. j 

Senate Document 15, (1845). 
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Neither of the old political parties (Whigs and Democrats) 
would take a stand against slavery and the formation of new 
slave states west of the Mississippi; hence the scrapping of 
the two old political parties, and the establishment of the 
Republican Party under the Oaks at Jackson on July 6, 1854. 

The election of the Republican Party to power in 1860 and 
the secession of the rebellious states precipitated the Civil 
War. Many Michigan Negroes volunteered their services to 
the government in the War of the Rebellion, 1861 to 1865,— 
the exact number is not known because Negro troops were not 
accepted as defenders of the nation until late in the war. 
The total number of Negroes who enrolled as soldiers from 
July, 1853, to the close of the war in 1865 was 1,678. It was 
in July, 1865, that Governor Austin Blair was authorized by 
the Secretary of War to organize one regiment of infantry com- 
posed of Negro men and as fast as the different companies 
were recorded the officers of the same were appointed by the 
Secretary of War and companies mustered into service. This 
regiment left Michigan for Annapolis, Maryland, in 1864, 
where it joined the Ninth Army Corps. There were killed in 
action 5, died of wounds 7, died of disease 116, discharged for 
disability 114.'% 

The result of the Civil War was the passage of the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. The 
Michigan Legislature duly ratified the Amendments, exter- 
minating slavery, giving the Negro civil liberties, finally fran- 
chise,-thus acknowledging the Negro a human being in the 
United States. The Fifteenth Amendment was proposed by 
Congress in February, 1869, and declared in force by the 
Secretary of State in March, 1870. In February, 1870, the 
Detroit Daily Post recounted the trials and hardships of the 
Negroes in Detroit and Michigan and congratulated the new 
voters upon their rise to equal status in society." 

The provision of the first Constitution of Michigan that 
‘aused much agitation was cited above, Article II, Section I. 


Warren, Michigan Manual of Freedmen’s Progress, p. 220. 
MDetroit Daily Post, February 7, 1870. 
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The right of suffrage was restricted to “white” male citizens 
above the age of twenty-one. The Constitutional Convention 
of 1850 was asked to amend the Article so as to extend the 
franchise to other inhabitants of the state. The Convention 
amended the laws but did not give the right of suffrage to 
Negroes,—“Every ‘white’ male citizen, every ‘white’ male in- 
habitant—and every civilized male inhabitant of Indian 
descent, twenty-one years old and over”.’® This included the 
aliens and Indians but not Negroes. Petitions continued to 
go to the legislature praying it to remove this discriminatory 
feature of the Constitution. When the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1867 met, the Civil War was over and the attitude 
toward suffrage had changed and the Negro had moved up 
to equal status. “Every person of the age of twenty-one who 
shall have resided in the State three months and in the town- 
ship—belonging to either of the following classes, shall be an 
elector and entitled to vote.”— 


1. Every male citizen of the United States. 

2. Every male inhabitant of the State residing in the 
United States two years. 

3. Every male inhabitant residing in this State June 25, 
1835.19 


In Cass County Booker T. Washington, founder of the great 
Tuskegee Institute, and illustrious leader of his people, in 
reviewing the situation, stressed the growth of the self-govern- 
ing township of Calvin, Cass County, remarking that it 
brought about a new era in Negro advancement. He called 
attention to the farms as being as well kept as any in the 
county. The new homes were built leaving the old ones stand- 
ing by as landmarks of the first settlement. Samuel Hawkes, 
a Negro, paid the largest tax of any one in the township, white 
or black. Cornelius Lawson, a Negro, was elected Justice of 
the Peace in 1878 for Calvin Township and held the office until 
1902. In 1899 he was elected Supervisor of the county and 


Article VII, Section I, Constitution of Michigan—(1850). 
Article III, Section I, Constitution of Michigan—(1867). 
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was reelected many times thereafter. He was the first Negro 
to be elected to the County Board of Supervisors. 


Said the Outlook in 1908: 


There is no township in Cass County that has made so much im- 
provement in the last twenty years as Calvin has. The people 
were once haphazard and lawless. At one time Calvin furnished 
two-thirds the court business of the county. That is past now. 
They have improved more, proportionately than the whites. As a 
rule the whites feel friendly toward them, better than formerly. 
People who know them make no objection to them. People who 
live in Calvin would not sell their land there any cheaper because 
of the colored population. Probably more of the young people go 
away.20 

The first generation of settlers were fine men—none better. The 
second generation was bad. The third shows a very marked im- 
provement. But through it all the best men have supported the 
law unfailingly. There is a steady improvement morally and this 
compares favorably with the whites. There is no social mingling, 
but otherwise the relations of the races are entirely friendly. I 
do not know of more than a dozen marriages of whites and blacks 
in the entire county.?! 


The officials of Cass County reported that the elections in 
Calvin Township were among the best in the county. By 1880 
the population of Cass County had reached its peak, from 
387 in 1850 the Negro population had grown to 1,837 in 1880. 


1850— 387 1900—1568 1930—1176 
1880—1837 1910—1444 
1890—1609 1920—135¢% 


Since 1880 there has been a steady decline in the Negro 
population, while the state has had a continuous increase in 
Negro population. 


1870—11,849 1900—15,816 1930—169,453 
1880—15 100 1910—17,115 
1890—15,223 1920—60,082 


The celebration of fifty years of freedom for the former 
Negro slaves of this nation marked an epoch in the history of 


®Qutlook, February 7, 1903, pp. 293-305—‘“‘Two Generations Under Freedom.” 
"Tbid. p. 805. 
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the United States that held much for the future good of the 
nation. 

In July, 1914, Governor Woodbridge N. Ferris appointed a 
number of Michigan Afro-Americans as delegates to the 
Lincoln Jubilee and Celebration of the Half Century Anniver- 
sary of Negro Freedom to be held in the City of Chicago, 
during August and September, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Governor Ferris invitations were sent 
to each of the delegates to meet in the City of Lansing in 
February, 1915, for the purpose of petitioning the legislature 
for an appropriation to provide for a Michigan exhibit to be 
installed in the Chicago Exposition of Freedmen’s Progress 
to be held in connection with the Lincoln Jubilee. 

In answer to the petition, Act Number 47 of the Public Acts 
of 1915 was enacted. The legislature appropriated $5,000 to 
“Collect, prepare, install, and care for at said exhibition, an 
exhibit of inventions and handiwork in art, science, manufac- 
ture, and agriculture, and to prepare a manual showing the 
professional, political, religious, and educational achievements 
of citizens of this state in whole or in part of Negro descent.”** 

The Freedmen’s Progress Commission was composed of some 
of th best minds among the Negroes of the state. Oscar 
Baker, of Bay City, an attorney at law and honor graduate of 
the University of Michigan was elected president of the Com- 
mission. The manual published by the Commission is a monu- 
ment to Negro Achievement in Michigan. It carries names and 
biographical sketches of the Negro citizens of the state who 
have become successful. Elijah McCoy, inventor of a lubri- 
cating cup used in railroad engines and many other devices 
used on trains, together with J. H. Dickinson, inventor of some 
mechanical processes used in phonograph machines, are listed, 
giving dates of their patents. Negroes engaged in the building 
trades arts, and Negroes engaged in business and professions, 
are all accorded a place in the manual. 

The Negro farmer occupied a conspicuous place in the de- 
velopment of Afro-Americans in Michigan. In 1910 there were 


@“VWichigan Manual of Freedmen’s Progress, p. 25. 
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640 farms owned and operated by Negroes covering 45,331 
acres of land, with buildings and implements valued at 
$2,024,648. Cass County lead in farming with 171 farms owned 
by Negroes, covering 13,515 acres, valued at $661,808. The 
other large farming counties were Allegan with 48 Negro 
farms, valued at $184,857, Van Buren with 78 farms valued at 
$287,725, Washtenaw with 26 farms valued at $116,080, Berrien 
with 23 farms valued at $106,165, Wayne with 30 farms valued 
at $95,245. *8 

Just as the World War changed Europe and the old order, 
it changed the United States and the status of the Negro. 
The war created an unprecedented demand for supplies and 
munitions and at the same time put a stop to European immi- 
gration into the United States. This brought about a labor 
shortage in the industrial centers of the North and the 
northern industrialists lost no time in securing the unused 
Negro labor supply of the South. The industrial demands of 
Michigan for laborers was imperative. Negroes were drawn 
to the state daily by the hundreds. The economic cause of the 
migration of Negroes to northern cities is not over-shadowed by 
the social as some might think. Those districts in the south that 
suffered most during the years just previous to the war from 
the low price of cotton, the boll-weevil, floods, and droughts 
consequently had the worst economic conditions to face, and 
thus lost the largest number of their Negro population. About 
the time that these unfavorable conditions in the southern dis- 
tricts were severe, there came the unusual demand from the 
northern centers. The offer of higher wages was an irresistible 
force to influence Negro workmen, who did not take into 
account the higher cost of living in the new environment. 

The increase in Negro population did not begin until 1915, 
when Negroes started coming to Detroit in large numbers.** 
These new-comers to Detroit came, for the most part, from the 
rural districts of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Tennessee. 


~ 


The Negro population of Detroit in 1910 was 5,741. Con- 


Negro Population in the United States. U. S. Census (1790-1915), p. 655. 
George E. Haynes, Negro New Comer In Detroit, 1918. 
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servative estimates in 1917 put the pépulation about 23,000. 
With a large Negro population, mostly rural, untutored, and 
unschooled, imposed upon Detroit, there were created far- 
reaching community problems, perhaps problems of growing 
pains. The question of housing was most acute because of the 
rapid increase in the general city population. These people 
had to find homes in districts already crowded. 

It was out of this question of housing that grew the famous 
“Sweet Case”. On July 12, 1925, the Detroit Free Press 
carried on its front page in headlines the story of recent race 
riots, of a gathering at which 10,000 people had been addressed 
by a man who, “standing on a platform illuminated with the 
red glare of fiery crosses advocated a law to compel Negroes 
to live only in certain quarters of the city”. It printed the 
statement of the Mayor of Detroit calling on the people to 
stop rioting. 

Two months later, on September 9, a mob gathered and 
assailed Dr. Sweet’s residence. While this riot was going on, 
Leon Breiner, one of the mob outside, was shot and killed. 
Dr. Sweet and those in his household were locked up and 
charged with murder. 

The reasons back of this movement on the part of the resi- 
dents of the neighborhood for gathering around the Sweet 
home was, that these white people did not want Negroes living 
side by side with them; it was too close. The presence of a 
Negro in a neighborhood would cause depreciation in property 
values. Furthermore, the Negroes would be thinking of social 
equality. There was both an economic and a social question 
involved. Dr. Sweet, himself a well trained college man, was 
thinking only in terms of a decent home in which to live, and 
this could not be found in any of the so-called “Negro Dis- 
tricts’. Ife would have to pay a very high price in this white 
environment to which he was going, but that was no new ex- 
perience for Negroes. 

The Sweet Case attracted nation wide notice not only for 
its local interest but because of some national characters 
brought inte it. Clarence Darrow, famed agnostic, led the 
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defense of Henry Sweet, the brother, actually accused of the 
murder. 

On the Recorders Court bench, to hear the case, sat Judge 
Frank Murphy, who was later to become Mayor of Detroit, and 
still later, Governor General to the Philippine Islands, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, and Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

A verdict was rendered acquitting Henry Sweet, a brother 
of Dr. Sweet who was in the house at the time of the shooting. 
The case against the other defendants were in time nolle 
prosequi. 

The Sweet case had the salutary effect of preventing further 
molestation of Negroes who moved into white districts and 
brought white people to a sympathetic appreciation of the 
Negroes’ plight in finding decent homes in which to live. 

The Negro was tolerated in industry to begin with, because 
there was no one else to work, but he was constantly chided 
that he was slow and irregular. Studies made about this time 
by competent sociologists prove that these assertions were un- 
founded. Negro business was slow getting started because the 
Negro found a different situation here than in the South. He 
found here that the white stores were not operated for the 
exclusive patronage of white customers as were most of the 
stores in the south. There was no alternative in the south but 
to patronize Negro enterprises under Negro management for 
services desired. In Michigan, Negro business had to meet 
competition, thus they were slow in organizing. There have 
been some establishments of considerable capital operating in 
Detroit, Flint, and Saginaw. 

The character of the Negroes settling in Michigan for the 
most part has been that of a rural community or a community 
where minor infractions of the law by Negroes were not con- 
sidered. With this type of Negro settling in well organized 
communities where infractions of the law bring one into court, 
one can readily account for the large number of Negro incar- 
cerations in jails, detention homes, and prisons. 
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Former living conditions had much to do with the migration 
of Negroes; “Jim-crow” laws, lack of justice in courts, dis- 
franchisement, and mob violence brought to Michigan a sensi- 
tive Negro, who was ready to cast his lot with Negroes in his 
own defense rather than trust the new-found freedom. This 
condition along with the migration of the whites from the 
South brought about segregation in nearly all lines of endeavor 
and the consciousness of a race problem. 

The vicissitudes through which this racial group has passed 
have been many and might have been discouraging to a less 
persistent people. In spite of prejudice and discrimination 
its spirits seem not to have been crushed nor its morale de- 
stroyed. How well this race has succeeded is shown in the 
reports of its accomplishments. 

Its leaders, seeing the need of organizations designed for 
adjusting the difficulties that arise out of the movements of 
a group from one community to another, set about to estab- 
lish agencies to help those lurking in the dark. In Detroit 
where the great bulk of the Negroes live, an inter-racial group 
of white and colored people formed the Urban League (Na- 
tional League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes) 1916. 
This organization was established to better relate the Negro 
to his new environment and to raise his standards of living. 
Directly it busied itself with the problems of health, employ- 
ment, housing, and recreation and of inspiring the race to 
greater efforts and a higher cultural level. The Urban League 
has performed its task well. Art, musical, literary, and dra- 
matic enterprizes have been established by it and it has be- 
come a definite entity in Detroit’s cultural life. It was 
through the efforts of the League that the Children’s Fund 
of Michigan founded by United States Senator James Couzens, 
provided for the use of Negro Children Green Pastures Camp, 
where six hundred boys and girls are taken on outings during 
the summer months. The League also procured a Community 
Recreation Center in the heart of the Negro district, provided 
by city funds. It operates two educational centers of its own 
in two congested districts. 
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Detroit has a modern well-equipped Y. W. C. A. and Y. MM. 
©. A. Both are doing their work in approved fashion with 
competent staffs. Flint, Pontiac, Battle Creek, Saginaw, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, and Ann Arbor, also have initiated move- 
ments of a character-building or welfare nature. 

Social clubs have sprung up here and there, some of them 
with serious intent. The best known is the Nacirema Club in 
Detroit. It maintains a very well-appointed clubhouse of its 
own. There are several other institutions in Detroit that 
do good work. There are many excellent Negro churches. 

Michigan has 24,575 Negro boys and girls in the public and 
high schools between the ages of seven and twenty years. 
Many young men and women are pursuing further study in the 
colleges throughout the state. Some of these, Carol Carson, 
William Sinkford, George S. Ellison, and Joseph H. Evans 
have won Phi Beta Kappa honors at the University of Mich- 
igan, while Paul Cornelly was honored by election to the Phi 
Kappa Phi, national honorary coHege society, and later on 
in the medical school, to the Alpha Omega Alpha, national 
honorary medical society. Dorothy Price wrote several plays 
which were produced at the University of Michigan. Willis 
Ward is nationally known because of his record in the class- 
room and in athletics. During the spring of 1933 he was 
chosen a member of the Sphinx Club, a campus organization 
whose membership heretofore never included a Negro. Eddie 
Tolan was a double winner in the Olympic Games held in 
Los Angeles in 1932. De Hart Hubbard was another of Mich- 
igan’s star athletes. 

The colleges of the State have graduated many who have 
been a credit to themselves and to their race. An assistant 
Prosecuting Attorney in Wayne and assistant Corporation 
Council in Detroit, a former State Senator, school-teachers, 
social workers, engineers, editors, physicians, lawyers, dentists, 
and a poet of rare ability (James McCall), represent some 
of the many who have completed their courses in Michigan 
schools. 
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In politics a few Negroes have been successful candidates 
for public office: D. Augustus Straker, Circuit Court Commis- 
sioner, Detroit, Michigan; now dead. Dr. James W. Aimes, 
elected to the State House of Representatives for one term; 
later a member of the Wayne County Board of Supervisors ; 
also City Physician, City of Detroit. Chas. A. Roxborough, 
elected for one term from the Third Senatorial District; later 
member of the Detroit City Planning Commission; Republican 
nominee for Congress from the First Congressional! District; 
at present member of appeal board of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission. Chas. Diggs, at present State Senator 
from the Third Congressional District. Harold Bledsoe, As- 
sistant Attorney General, later member of the Board of 
Pardon and Paroles. Benjamin Pelham, Wayne County Ac- 
countant; still occupies that position. Chas. H. Mahoney, City 
Planning Commission from 1919 to 1922; Wayne County Board 
of Supervisors 10 years; Commissioner of the Department of 
Labor and Industry, 1939; Republican nominee for Congress 
from the First Congressional District, 1932. John C. Dancy, 
Detroit House of Correction Commission, 1933; later president 
of the Commission and still a member of the same. Rey. 
Horrace White, member of the Detroit Housing Commission, 
1940. Rev. Wm. Peck, member of the Michigan Crime Commis- 
sion, 1939. Lloyd Loomis, Assistant Attorney General under 
Attorney General Toy. John Young, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral under Raymond Starr. 

Moreover it may be pointed out that a descendant of one of 
the ex-slaves that came into this section in the years gone by, 
is the late Richard Harrison, the noted actor who played the 
leading role, “The Lord” in the stage production, Green Pas- 
tures. While Harrison was not a native Detroiter his fore- 
bears were of that horde of runaway slaves who migrated into 
Michigan by the underground route and made their way into 
Canada prior to the Civil War. He was born in Chatham, 
Ontario, but lived many years in Detroit. Dramatic critics 
liken him to another Negro who achieved universal distinction 
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on the stage, Ira Aldridge, who, it is said by many, was the 
greatest delineator of Shakesperian roles that Europe has ever 
seen. Harrison was cultured, deliberate, and vigorous, his 
voice deep and resonant, and his diction clear and distinct. 
He was a great actor and reflected credit upon his race. 
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R. FORD and Fellow Citizens of Michigan: As there 
M was no topic given me, I suppose I may relax and 
select what I want to. I have to do that because I don’t like 
to prepare an address. I just want to talk to people. I have 
had to be in that habit now for quite a long time; haven’t 
had time to prepare anything special, so I came here to talk 
to you this afternoon and to remind you of the responsibilities 
of the people today, in what they owe to the people that you 
represent here—those that were here several generations ago. 
I remember quite a little about those days myself, so I think, 
this afternoon, for a few minutes, I will talk of some of the 
things I have actually seen; and call them to mind as we go 
along across the decades and take a lesson from them. That 
is the best I can do this afternoon. 

As I think of the old log cabins I saw on every hand as 
a boy; as I think of the one that I lived in myself when I 
looked out through the cracks and saw the snow coming in 
at times; I recall that we didn’t, in those days, think much 
about that. Then I look inside and there I see what people 
were doing, and then I think of how they cooked and how they 
took care of things—how they were the happiest people, I 
think, that Michigan ever saw. They were going through 
hardships, many of them, but they didn’t know it. They 
worked just as long as they could see in the day time; then 
did some extra work afterwards. They were eating salt pork 
—eating those things that today people don’t feel like eating. 
So I am saying to you they were healthy, and again I say 
they knew how to enjoy life. 

I remember at home that I used to like to go and visit some 
old people who didn't even have a stove in the house. They 
did their cooking in kettles and did some good cooking. I 
have eaten what they cooked and I am saying to you it was 
healthy food; it wasn’t like some of this stuff you get around 
here today that you would be better off if you didn’t eat. 
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We thrived and grew strong and healthy on that pioneer food. 
I remember the old puncheon floor in that same house. You 
young people don’t know the meaning of that, probably. It 
means going into the woods and peeling out the boards; they 
didn’t have any sawed boards. But that old lady kept that 
house clean and neat and everything about it was neat and 
I remember hearing them tell how they cut through the forest. 
This was for your benefit and mine. They had to start 
somewhere. And I remember the roads running past our 
house with sod in the center of the dirt road. Now it is all 
paved streets. I remember how they built those roads in those 
days; how in the spring and fall of the year for several weeks 
you couldn't go to market—you had to go earlier and get what 
was necessary and bring it home, for the reason that the 
muddy roads were so bad you couldn't get through. Those 
were the sacrifices made in order that we people of today 
might have the benefits that we have in our good roads today. 

Not long ago I was called before a meeting something like 
this. A few days before I had noticed a tax roll of the past 
and I found that in the town where I lived, the entire assess- 
ment for roads in that township for nearly twenty-five years 
didn’t amount to as much as was paid for one mile of pavement 
on the roads around Lansing. You see that was a long stretch 
between those foundations, but they did it. Those people had 
to face those things. They didn’t have any money to pay out 
for roads; they didn’t have any money to pay out for schools. 
They built little red schoolhouses and hired some one as 
teacher. They had what we term a fifth or sixth grade educa- 
tion of today, and I think, I was the first student from our 
school to go to High School. So I look back and see how those 
things have grown into what? When we can add our schools 
today in millions and millions and then look back at the very 
small amount of cash that paid for the schools in those days, 
we ask the question: Were they ignorant in those days? Per- 
haps, so far as general book information is concerned, you 
might say so. 
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I remember my father made a canvass of the neighbors for 
perhaps three or four miles around and he found that more 
than one-third of those people did not take the weekly paper in 
the County at that time, and it was a considerable time after- 
wards before you could say that the people had anything like 
a daily paper. Where did they find any knowledge? Did they 
have any books in the home? They passed them around. They 
didn’t have many. If any one had a good book it was apt to 
be a very ragged book; it was passed around so much. But 
every family had one book, and that is the book that we asso- 
ciate most with those days, and that is the book that made 
a different class of people—and that was the Bible, and every 
one read it, and the school house was the only place where they 
could get together and meet to understand the Book itself. 
Most early communities didn’t have any churches. So you see, 
some one had to do those things, in order that we might have 
what we have today. So we move on through the decades. 

I have seen the High School practically replace the school 
in the country. I have seen practically all our youngsters 
come to have a chance of a High School education. I have seen 
hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands taking ad- 
vantage of College and University educations, and the ques- 
tion arises: Ilow much better are we off? Are our morals 
better? Are these advantages, such as we are receiving, really 
an advantage? And are we a better people? 

I think of Lansing and the growth she has made. The first 
time I came here there was not a paved street—not on more 
than two or three blocks. I think of the only hotel we had 
in town, where our Senator Zach Chandler, at one time con- 
sidered the most influential member of the United States Sen- 
ate, and Governor Bagley, and those other men that were great 
in their day, were rooming down here in the south end of town, 
corner of Main and Washington Avenue, in a four-story 
hotel; one I myself knew—no inside toilet, no running water 
or advantages whatever on those lines; and then I think 
since that day, not so very far back, we have those conveni- 
ences, and what have these advantages put up to us? The 
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greatest responsibilities that ever confronted any people in 
the world. Now are we prepared to take them on? Can we 
get back and have that same honesty? Can we get back to 
that old pioneer way of looking at things? That old econom- 
ical way that we need so much. 

When we think here in the Executive offices today of 
what is coming in here, and take care of it, and then when 
we understand what has happened in the whole West, and 
everything of that nature. It wasn't easy in those pioneer 
days. Oh, if we could get back some of the spirit of those days. 
I would not wish to go back there to live; nobody would. But 
if we could get something of that spirit today, I am saying 
to you it would settle some of our problems inside of a very 
few months. We are facing some new problems today: we are 
using that same old Book; we are attempting to have people 
look upon these problems in the same light, in an economical 
line, and in other lines. 

I see that my time is up, so am going to say to you this 
last thought: What those old pioneers have done for us! 
Let’s come to understand their sacrifices; let’s do something 
in these days that will show that we appreciate them; let’s 
all of us go back home and talk to our neighbors and our 
friends and try to influence them and settle down to a different 
kind of life. It will make us think more seriously of the 
problems that are before us today. 


PIONEER MICHIGAN MUISSIONERS 


By Louis DeLAMarter, D.D., LANSING 


ISTORY is a record of the activities of men and women 
H.: all generations,—a fascinating story of human progress 
around our world. If accurately written, history notes the 
unlimited ambition, the invincible courage of Man, which re- 
lates him to the infinite. It is, therefore, an important field 
of intellectual pursuit, affording youth noble direction, and 
giving maturity continuing joy in achievement. True history 
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cannot be “dry” to any except to those who are already sterile. 
Recording, computing, and measuring are first concerns of 
education, and are basic in social progress. I make plea for 
more and better history, and for’a more adequate interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy of history. 


Missioners of Morals 


I am asked to speak about those courageous men of Religion 
who cast their lot with the intrepid men and women of pioneer 
days of hardship, danger, and peril. No superficial thought 
will properly evaluate the worth of those heroic men. We must 
delve below the mere mechanics of History into the vital 
principles involved in their mission,—into the realm of the 
Philosophy of history. In feeling about for a succinct state- 
ment of my theme, I have settled upon this: 


Education, with Ethical Content 


Michigan began in an atmosphere of education and. religion. 
Our great University was founded in 1817, and the Michigan 
Agricultural College in 1857. But the missioners of religion 
were here two hundred years before Henry Philip Tappan 
sat in the chair as the first president of our great University 
after it was moved to Ann Arbor in 1837. 

Education I define as the leading out of the selfhood into 
intelligence and nobility. And religion may be interpreted 
as Man’s relation to an infinite personalized Power. These 
two forces must combine in order to an abiding civilization. 
Education without ethical content may become a menace to 
society. The more highly educated a rascal is the greater 
his danger to the community. On the other hand, religion 
without education may develop into fanaticism, which also 
is a menace to society. Various denominations or churches 
sent trained men into the territory of Michigan at an early 
date. Authentic history places the Rev. Father James Mar- 
quette here in 1668, and the torch, borne by the various 
churches, has never been obliterated. 
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There are in the present-day educational field three attitudes 
toward the school curriculum,—that of Realism, Pragmatism, 
and the Bi-Polar attitude, which is a combination of the other 
two, advocated by Prof. John Dewey. This latter theory of 
education would create, first, individual character of value and 
power, and then set those individuals to the task of social 
betterment. This is education with ethical content. And this 
represents the practical work of those missioners of religion 
in the pioneer days in Michigan. They taught the people the 
adage of “give and take”, and supplemented that lesson with 
the ethic of Take and Give. On account of the absence of 
newspapers in these frontier settlements, the news from the 
outside world was brought to those men and women by the 
preachers who often introduced or punctuated their sermons 
with current items of interest and value to those pioneers. 
The people listened eagerly to the news, and to the “Good 
News”, which was an education with ethical content. There 
was need of someone to call “hetlo”’, and “think”, to those 
burdened but unbowed pioneers. There was need of internal 
integration among them, which would result in community 
betterment. An educated and moral electorate is essential to 
a safe Democracy. Those pioneer preachers contributed to 
that end. 

Those heroic pioneers! They fascinate me. There were no 
free soup-kitchens for them. They made their own soup. They 
“knew their beans” and their -muskrats. They made their 
beans into soup, they made the skins of muskrats into caps 
for the family and they used the meat to flavor their soup. 
When those pioneers needed an iron bolt and did not have it, 
they whittled out a wooden peg, drove it in with a stone, 
called “gee-up” to the oxen, and civilization moved forward. 
No crying for State-pap among them! Brave men and women! 
I am proud to call them ancestors. And those missioners of 
religion cast their lot among them, and none were afraid. 

In those early years, the English and the French armies 
fought for control of this territory. When the English were 
on friendly terms with the Indians, they paid them two dol- 
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lars apiece for every French scalp brought to camp, and when 
the French were friendly with Indians they paid them two 
dollars for every British scalp. As time went on, the scalp 
trade came to an end, and the fur trade developed,—a change 
which made everybody happy. England and France gave 
quality to the scalp trade, and Germany provided an Astor 
(of the John Jacob variety) to be framed in Michigan fur. 

Biography is overclothed history. It adds the personal 
element to dreary dates. It introduces the actual hero into 
that epic of the almanac. As matter of history, David Bacon, 
Congregational minister from Connecticut, came to Detroit 
in 1801. David Freeman preached for a short time in Detroit 
in 1804, and Nathan Bangs came from Canada into Detroit 
in July 1804. H[e was a scholarly man who became the his- 
torian of his church. 

Many incidents are recorded of those pioneer days, giving 
dates, names, places, results. I will note only a few: 

Incident One: In 1810, Rey. Henry Ryan was sent from 
New York through Canada to the Michigan territory, as a 
missioner of religion. On his way to his field of labor, a 
burly blacksmith met him as he approached a village, and told 
him that he had made a vow that he would whip the first 
preacher who should come that way, and ordered him off his 
horse. The preacher advised him that he would better recall 
that vow, but the blacksmith was determined to keep his vow 
and ordered him to dismount. So the preacher tied his horse 
to a tree, took off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, remarked, 
“May the Lord have mercy on your soul, for I shall have none 
on your body,” and the scrap was on. Well, before the preacher 
would let the blacksmith up and set him free, he made him 
promise never to molest another preacher. Education with 
ethical content? Yes! He taught that man of the anvil the 
American principle of liberty of travel, liberty of thought, 
liberty in religion. He demonstrated the American principle: 
“Your Liberty ends where my nose begins”. 

Incident. Two: The Rey. Joseph Mitchell, religious, elo- 
quent, unafraid, came to Detroit, the then capital city in 
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1817. He was preaching on a certain occasion in the Council 
Ifouse, crowded with eager listeners. In that congregation sat 
Governor Cass, members of the Court, army officers, lawyers, 
doctors, the elite of the community, paying polite attention 
to this pioneer missioner of religion, who was preaching about 
the necessity of the New Birth. As he waxed warm in his 
appeal, he pointed his finger at his listeners and exclaimed. 
“You, Governor! You, Judges! You, lawyers! You, doctors! 
You, army officers! You must be converted and born again, 
or God will damn you as soon as the beggar on a dung hill.” 
Quite a shock! Rather crude! Some concern among the 
preacher’s friends! But next morning the Governor wrote 
the preacher a letter, enclosing five dollars, and told him it 
was the best sermon he had ever heard. Education with ethical 
content? Yes! He taught that august and formal group the 
American doctrine of fair play and justice to everyone, with- 
out any partiality or favoritism. That is basic Democracy. 

Incident Three: Rev. John Dobbin lived on a piece of land 
in northern part of Eaton County. He had an appointment to 
preach on a certain day across the Grand river in Ionia County. 
When he reached the river bank, he found that the canoe in 
which he expected to cross was on the opposite side. What 
to do? Sit down and call on the Welfare fund? O, no! He 
pushed two small logs into the water, bound them together 
with a withe, took off his clothes and fastened them about 
his shoulders, and worked his way across. Arriving on the 
Ionia bank, he clothed himself properly (no Hollywood beach 
for him) and preached to his congregation. Education with 
ethical content? Yes! He taught those hardy pioneers the 
lesson of facing difficulties without cowardice, and surmount- 
ing obstacles with courage and vigor. 

Incident Four: Rev. William Case is regarded as the 
founder of Protestanism in Michigan. One night some fel- 
lows of the baser sort broke into the stable and cut off the 
hair from the mane and tail of the preacher’s horse. Next 
morning he rode his horse through the principal street of the 
village, revealing to the citizens what had been done by men 
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of their community. Some of the principal men were much 
chagrined, and offered the preacher a high price for his horse, 
but he refused to sell his noble but humiliated steed. He 
trailed a pennant of pointed significance! Education with 
ethical content? Yes! “He taught those respectable business 
men the shame and evil of vile men in the community. 

Many incidents of similar quality might be cited, but these 
are sufficient for my purpose. Those men of the religious 
urge, faulty, to be sure, unwise sometimes, no doubt, have scant 
recognition in the common surveys, but they labored and suf- 
fered for permanent values, without which society cannot sur- 
vive or attain to abiding civilization. Especially must Democ- 
racy be protected and made effective by Education with ethical 
content. Only these forces can offer hope for our human 
world. Without education and religion, both rationally pro- 
moted, the future of mankind suffers a dismal prospect. This 
brings me to my last paragraph ;—a few items about 


Michigan Today 


In 1835, the territory of Michigan had a population num- 
bering 87,275. Today we have about 5,100,000. The enroll- 
ment of students in the University of Michigan in 1857 is re- 
ported as 161; in 1939 it is over 10,000. Our Michigan Agri- 
cultural College in its first year (1857) had 59 students; in 
1939 it has 6636. It had two women students in 1870, in 1939 
it has 2076 “co-eds.” In 1940 Michigan will hand over to 
25 State groups upwards of $52,000,000 for education. In 
1930 our school revenues totaled $135,335,701, and the operat- 
ing expense was $95,890,046. Our Department of Education 
reveals, without full details, that Michigan puts a vast sum of 
money into education of her citizens, year after year. The 
libraries of Michigan, to which people have access, have over 
six million volumes,—a book for every man, women, and child, 
with a million and a half left to lend to our less fortunate 
neighbors. 

In those early years, the school houses and churches were 
built of logs, of no assessed valuation. The first Protestant 
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church in Michigan was built of logs, in 1818. Today the 
value of our school buildings and church buildings runs up 
into billions of dollars,—a fabulous sum to those pioneers. 
The value of our farms and farm property in 1910 was 
$1,088,858,379. This territory, “not one acre in one thousand 
of which would in any case admit of cultivation,” according to 
Surveyor General's report in 1815, produced farm crops in 
1939 valued at more than $130,000,000. Reports indicate that 
the annual gift of our beloved Michigan to her citizens is about 
two and a half billion dollars. Recent estimates claim that 
this land of mud and mosquitoes draws to our shores, annually, 
from ten different foreign countries, about 10,000,000 visitors, 
who leave $300,000,000 for the pockets of our people. The 
source of all this? Back yonder, a century and more ago, 
those virile pioneers, including the promoters of education 
and religion, started the ball rolling. From their seed-sowing 
we are reaping a harvest of increasing wealth, power, and 
beauty, which places us all under Obligation of devout grati- 
tude, and should stir in us higher appreciation of this “pleas- 
ant peninsula”, or as we now must say, these “pleasant penin- 


sulas.” 


Earty Days AND LATER ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
Henry Forp 
By Henry A. Haren, Detroit and Dearborn 


AM GLAD to tell of the early days and later achieve- 
| ments of my friend and neighbor Henry Ford. I gladly 
comply, though it will be hard to tell much that is new about 
Mr. Ford’s later achievements for they have been told about 
and Mr. Ford has been talked about probably more than any 
other private citizen in the country. 

sut I can tell something about his early days for we were 
born on nearby farms, he in 1868 and I in 1854, a difference of 
nine years which seemed a long time then. 
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When I left home at 17 to go to College, he was barely seven 
years old, but I think I can remember him quite distinctly, a 
sturdy little fellow, coming with his parents to the little 
Church in Dearborn. 

There were two Ford families living in the Scotch Settle- 
ment of Dearborn township—the William Fords and the 
Henry Fords,—and everyone knows Henry Ford was the 
oldest of the three sons of William Ford, and was named 
after his Uncle Henry Ford. 

These two Ford families were about the most prominent 
people of the Scotch Settlement. They were very well to do. 
They had fine farms, well tilled and very productive. The 
Fords were industrious, frugal, thrifty, honest, respected and 
beloved. They had migrated from Ireland in the early 1830’s. 
They were protestants. The family had lived for some genera- 
tions in the South of Ireland, but their name, Ford, shows 
that they were originally Scotch. 

They chose the Scotch Settlement to come to probably be- 
‘ause they had friends there and because the land was good. 
They had means, and they soon built tasteful houses and big 
substantial barns. Their street became known as the Ford 
Road and it has now become one of the most important thor- 
oughfares leading westward from Detroit. 

The Fords were members of the little Episcopal Church in 
Dearborn, and they were very greatly respected and very 
much beloved. They took part in the social affairs of the 
Community and the Church. I remember on returning from 
College to have attended a Church Social at one of the Ford 
homes in the Scotch Settlement, but I do not seem to recall 
meeting young Henry there. He must have been still living 
there and doing his share of the farm work, as all farm boys 
did as soon as they were big enough. 

But I recall someone saying to me that Henry was always 
looking for some easier way of doing things. I do not think 
that Henry Ford was a dreamer. He certainly never was a 
shirker. But I do think that he was very early in life an 
observer and naturally keen for better ways of doing things. 
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Plowing in those dry fields of the Scoth Settlement with 
an ox-team was slow and hard. Driving with a cumbersome 
lumber wagon over those rutty roads, in the mud of spring 
and the dust of summer, must have seemed crude. 

I wonder if corduroy or rutty roads, and mud and dust, 
and slow and tedious speed on roads, are some of the irritants 
that woke up some minds so that some way we got concrete 
highways and pleasant, safe and speedy transportation ? 

I wonder what set the Henry Ford mentality dancing down 
these dizzy years of new and unexpected progress? 

Why did Ford think out things so useful to so many and 
of such untold value to all, and that seemed so easy to him, 
but were a sealed book to so many others? 

Later I asked Mr. Ford when his fame was starting and 
people were becoming curious,—whether he had any first im- 
pressions to recall, or any early experience that impelled him. 
“Why, for instance, do you love these birds whose songs we 
have been listening to?” si 

Ife said he recalled, when very young, listening to a thrush 
that used to sing near their home, and of asking his father 
about the bird. He said his father took him down the lane 
and through the pasture to the wood-lot and showed him the 
thrush’s nest in the thick bushes. “We will not hurt that 
little bird. She has her young ones there. They will all sing 
for us later if we are kind to them”. That incident and others 
may have impressed the anxious child, and quickened the 
great love of birds and flowers, so prominent in the lovable 
character of Henry Ford. 





sut it was the Ford propensity for doing essential things 
more easily, more quickly and better, that gave a clearer sign 
of that rare and strange quality called genius, so hard to de- 
fine, and which Henry Ford possesses in superlative degree. 
And this inspiring power is predominent and practical in the 
Ford character, naturally asserting itself along useful lines 
for human betterment and benefit. 

Backed by an energy dynamic and exhaustless, forced for- 
ward by an uncanny capacity for accomplishment, it has 
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wrought a revolution in human betterment and comfort and 
security, so subtle, so widespread and so far-reaching as to be 
almost unrecognizable and unappreciated. 

Genius, that weird insight that sees things that others 
don’t or can’t, in order to be of human benefit, usually gets 
its start in the need to overcome some obstacle long endured. 

Those bad roads in the Old Scotch Settlement, so rough to 
ride on, and so rutty and so muddy when wet and so dusty 
when dry, may have given Henry Ford’s genius a start. 

If so, good luck cut a figure in the field of human happiness, 
for he happened to be working on a device essential to happy 
highway navigation. His genius was afire with ferreting out 
a means of transportation to supplant the old clumsy carriers, 
the old wagons and carts that had been holding progress back 
for generations. Mr. Ford saw that Transportation had long 
lagged behind Production. The products of industry are only 
of value when placed where they can be used. Most such 
products are produced at places distant from where they are 
consumed. They must be carried to the consumer; and that 
is transportation, a means fully as essential and more difficult 
than production itself. 

Oceans, seas, rivers with ships and boats, railways with 
trains and cars, have done their part, but none has carried 
the product right up to the consumer's door. That has been 
done till recently by horse-power or by hand. 

The auto now is doing this important part of transportation, 
but only recently. Quite long in use, it is but lately in its 
most useful phase. The automobile in crude form has been 
known for over two hundred years. The horseless carriage has 
been used in England for over one hundred years. The French 
have had autos for about as long. But most were for pleasure; 
almost none for useful work. A French car cost $5,000, the 
kind that was imported-here. A Packard cost $4000 and a 
Pope $3000. 

Mr. Ford when he finally got started had a hard time to 
break in. He tried a two-cylinder but the demand was for a 
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better car. He got up a six cylinder, a good car, to sell for 
$2800. But it cranked like a saw log. And it did not sell. 

Undismayed, he said:—“If I can’t make a car that the 
rich will buy, [ will make one that everybody can buy.” 

This seemed a daring decision. But it turned out to be the 
most stupendous in results of any ever made by any industrial- 
ist; for it made him the greatest automobile maker in the 
world! 

It seemed as though there were risks that might bring ruin; 
but his genius and foresight never failed him. He had figured 
out what standardization, mass production and the consequent 
low sales price would do. 

It had taken him over two years to build his first car. But 
in ten years after this fateful decision, he was making the 
famous old “Fliver” at the rate of nearly ten thousand cars 
a day, and I believe that on one or two days, more than that 
number were made and sold. The ready market never failed. 

Such in part is the early history of Henry Ford. His later 
history is known and unnecessary to repeat. 

Does anybody berate or regret his success? 

He has given the world cheap transportation, good roads. 
rapid transit, safe and comfortable. He has given and is still 
giving employment, direct and indirect, to probably a half 
billion people. 

Ile has trebled the wages of common labor and quadrupled 
that of skilled labor, and he is furnishing good comfortable 
homes at cost for those employees who wish them. 

At 76 he is hopeful, confident and happy. He _ believes 
that the automobile will supersede and supply all transporta- 
tion. The steam railway will give way to the cheaper cost of 
gasoline. No other power can compete with it, and nature 
seems to be supplying it as rapidly as it is or will be used. 

Mr. Ford also believes that wars will cease in time, and 
that all disputes and differences will be settled amicably and 
with justice to all. 

That is the glorious hope. Peace can bring plenty for all. 
War brings want and sorrow and despair. 
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MebIcAL PrActTICE IN HorSE AND Buccy Days 


By Rusu McNair, M. D., Kalamazoo 


BEGAN the practice of medicine in Kalamazoo in April, 
| 1887, something over 52 years ago. I had grown up in the 
home of my doctor father who gave 50 years of his life to the 
pioneer practice of medicine on the prairies of Illinois. There- 
fore it was easy for me to take up practice with horse and 
buggy and I imagined no way could be better. 

It may come as a surprise to men of the present generation 
when I say that our means of visiting our patients were no 
better than that of Doctor Craig of Alexandria, Virginia, who 
rode horseback on a bitter March day 140 years and three 
months ago, to the bedside of George Washington and opened 
a vein in the arm of the great man and eased him gently into 
the other world. 

Of the Horse and Buggy and Sleigh Days, there were 17 
years for myself. 

And then the automobile was invented. Then came lighted, 
paved roads, cleared of snow in winter, and the car heated to 
one's taste. 

Now there are no more “country doctors” though many 
doctors are practicing in the country, for a doctor so prac- 
ticing can get to the nearest metropolis and its hospitals as 
easily and quickly as the doctor in Chicago or New York can 
get from his home to his office. 

All the years of the world from Noah to the invention of 
the automobile had brought no such comfort and ease to the 
doctor as Henry Ford and his co-inventors have given us. 

Upon meeting the Kalamazoo doctors, I was profoundly im- 
pressed. They were well educated, largely experienced, having 
a high opinion of the necessity and dignity of their profession, 
earnest in purpose, honest to the public and faithful to their 
patients. And withal, I thought them most likeable men and 
I sought their goodwill and approval. 
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Very forcibly I noted each and every one was sui generis. 
Each doctor had his own characteristics and these were ac- 
centuated by his almost solitary companionship with himself. 
In the long horse-drawn rides by day and night he thought out 
and set in order his own theories of disease and chose his 
remedies. Thus it came about that he was self-reliant. He 
built fortifications about himself and alone he faced all men. 
He was inclined to be suspicious of other doctors and watch- 
ful of them. A consultation of doctors was an armed truce. 
Did a doctor wish to express a criticism, he could do so by 
raising his eyebrows a little, or by biting his lip. Each 
watched the other for treachery. 


Gossip Now Outworn 


I found later that this Ishmael-like attitude was due to the 
former frequent instances of mal-practice charges made against 
every doctor one time or another. The doctor who had suffered 
such ignominy lay in wait for the doctor he thought had insti- 
gated the charges and planned to wreak vengence. 

There were no movies or automobiles to furnish the people 
amusement and relaxation. There was more gossiping con- 
cerning doctors than of any other class of men. Every family 
had its doctor and of every other doctor it was often said: 
“He could not doctor a sick cat for me.” And people carried 
tales to doctors of what other physicians had said about them. 
The most innocent allusion of one doctor to his fellows was a 
foul slander when it reached the doctor referred to. 

I think gossip about doctors was then a thousand times more 
besetting sin than now. 

Those days and nights come to me now almost like dreams. 
They did not seem so bad then and as I look back upon them, 
I remember the pleasures rather than the pain of them. 

It was a good horse that could keep a pace of six miles an 
hour day after day. If I got up at six in the morning, drove 
out the 8 miles to the Long Lake region, attended the sick and 
accepted an invitation to breakfast at old William Campbell’s, 
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it was ten o’clock before I got back to town. A doctor who 
had three or four country calls of four to eight miles, adding 
his office hours, afternoon and evening, had done a full day’s 
work. Nowadays in his auto, the doctor can gaily do the same 
work in a fourth of the time. 

In winter the roads were full of drifts and often one had to 
drive over the old rails of a fence and through the fields, dodg- 
ing back and forth. Yet there was adventure to it that made 
you forget the weariness of it. We had strong heavy cutters 
and good horses. We wore flannel underwear, far heavier than 
now and overcoats with high fur-lined collars and a fur cap on 
our heads. We had warm mittens on our hands and heavy 
blankets or a buffalo robe around our feet and legs. 

Of course, there was not so much fun in crawling out from 
under a cutter upside down in a snow bank and half frozen, 
unhitching the horse and getting him on his feet again. But 
if the family of the sick spoke kindly and expressed their confi- 
dence and gratitude and maybe set out a cup of coffee, we felt 
wholly rewarded. 

Even in the city itself, in deep snows, the doctor might not 
be able to drive anywhere near his patient’s house. He would 
hitch his horse at the last point he could reach and flounder 
through deep snow the rest of the way. I remember that I 
wore light hunting rubber boots over my shoes and thighs. 

There are just four motions to unblanket a horse: 

1. Grasp the midpoint of the rear border and draw it for- 
ward to the midpoint of the front border. 

2. Grasp the mid-rear of the fold and lift forward, up in 
line with the front border. 

3. Loosen the neck buckle. 

4. Grasp the blanket thus folded with both hands at mid- 
point and as the blanket is lifted, let the two halves fall 
together. 

To blanket a horse reverse these movements! All this can be 
done in less time than it takes to tell it. The formula applies 
to calls made by doctors here from 1887 to 1903. 
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Mercury Below Zero 


It is January: the temperature is well below zero and it is 
a “dark and stormy night and the snow is falling fast.” Dress 
in all the warm clothes you have. Light your lantern. No 
electric buttons—they are a decade in the future! A shovel is 
at the back door and with it the deep snow can be shoveled 
away from the barn door. 

Upon entering the barn, the horse may be heard lurching to 
his feet with a groan. To put the frozen bits into the horse’s 
mouth is an act of cruelty. One can ease his conscience on 
this point by noisily blowing his more or less hot strong 
breath upon the bits. It is more decent that the bits be im- 
mersed in warm water. The horse will appreciate this. By 
the time the horse is hitched to the cutter and out doors and 
the doors have been closed, it occurs to the doctor that he is 
shivering. He tucks the blankets around him and says 
“Giddap”. And—as the little town girl prayed, “Now, good- 
bye, God, I’m going into the country.” 

We loved and well cared for the brave horses that took us 
day and night through rain and sleet and snow, through deep 
mud and drifted roads that none but we could get through. You 
‘annot grow sentimental over an automobile, but you could 
have profound affection for the faithful horse which accom- 
panied and led you through. You felt complimented when he 
looked upon you with his big brown liquid eyes and trustfully 
laid his head on your shoulder and nibbled at your lips. 


A Night Adventure 


Neither the worst nor the least of my adventures was this! 
It happened eight miles southwest of town in sight of the 
Brook schoolhouse, past midnight. The moon was shining 
brightly and the air was beautifully cold. The way led over a 
fence and across a field. My horse took fright, whirled and 
threw me out. The horse started to run but fortunately had 
stepped a hind leg over a thill which caused him to run in a 
circle. As he was finishing his second round, I called to him, 
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and through the deep snow he came to me. Plainly as speak- 
ing, he said he was very sorry that the quick dark shadow 
that passed over the glittering snow had stampeded him—but 
for Heaven’s sake, please help me get my leg back over that 
thill, for I am being skinned alive. 

I petted him and told him that since he had not abandoned 
me and run home, all was forgiven. I pawed out the snow 
scooped up by the cutter top. We made another grand circuit 
to pick up the medicine box, emergency satchels, blankets and 
robes, and so, on happily home. It was the end of a perfect 
day. 

There were certain precious hours—never to be forgotten. 
For in those days of long ago the whole relationship lay be- 
tween the doctor and the patient. Now the patient’s confi- 
dence, trust and love is apportioned amongst the doctor and 
his robots. Now the patients has more trust, confidence and 
affection for the X-Ray machine, the electro-cardiogram and 
the measures of the basiiar metabolism, than he has for the 
doctor. I doubt the doctors of 50 years ago would give up 
the mutual trust, obligation and affection that inter-bound 
them and their patients for all the benefits these days have 
brought, for theirs was a relation neither for barter nor for 
sale. 

Doctor Homer 0. Hitchcock came to Kalamazoo in the 
early 1850's. In 1871 he was president of the Michigan State 
Medical Society. In 1878, at the request of Governor John 
Begole, he organized the State Board of Health. Doctor Hitch- 
cock was a student of the classics. Sometimes when he wished 
to express himself more succinctly, he spoke in Latin. 

Fifty-two years ago almost to the day, I got a message from 
Doctor Hitchcock asking me to go with him and give a little 
help on a case. I felt highly honored so to do. We drove 
down East Main Street, his old horse not wishing to go faster 
than the slowest trot. The doctor took his whip and touched 
the animal up a bit, but there was no response. Then the 
doctor lost patience a little and gave the horse a good resound- 
ing whack, but the horse only signalled protest with his ears 
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and did not change his gait. The doctor put the whip back in 
its socket, made a sweeping gesture of resignation to the horse 
and with his head a little bowed, quoted: “Otium cum digni- 
tate!” which being translated means: “Old horse, I salute your 
dignified repose!” 

Often I have thought of it since: the old doctor, death for 
him but a few months away; the old horse, the old buggy, and 
the buggy whip in its socket on the dashboard, its lash gone 
and its tip splintered into a thistle of slivers. 

So it is forevermore: horses and buggies and doctors pass 
away. So do trees and flowers and beautiful children, and 
over the earth the sea shall roll again. 


Voices From THe Past 
By Orta B. Tayior, LL.D., Detroit 


\ \ / Ii usually think of the French as the first settlers of the 

State of Michigan. We are charmed by the romantiq 
stories of the coureurs de bois and the adventurous exploits of 
the missionaries and explorers along the shores of our great 
lakes and streams. We are amazed at the magnitude of the 
vast fur trade of the northwest for the possession of which 
uropean nations engaged in war. But after all, the French 
were few in number at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
most of them were farmers along the Detroit River, and there 
were only about 2500 inhabitants in the little trading-post of 
Detroit after an existence of one hundred years. Only a few 
French took any active part in the development of the interior 
of this great State. 

To my mind, the real pioneers of Michigan did not come 
until the Erie Canal was opened and the Walk-in-the-Water 
had begun her trips along the shore of Lake Erie. It is true 
that Lewis Cass and Henry R. Schoolcraft and Pére Richard 
and William Woodbridge and Solomon Sibley and a few others 
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had arrived from the East before that time and had performed 
a valuable service in preparing the State for colonization, but 
it was in the eighteen thirties that the first great influx of 
settlers from New England and New York occurred. A little 
later came the immigrants from the British Isles and Germany 
and the farmlands of the interior of the State were developed. 

The Governor, Mr. Ford, and a few others present of my 
own age are old enough to have known personally the resolute 
and adventurous pioneers in our respective localities. 

Among these early citizens of the State were my grand- 
parents. I am not going to bore you with the story of my 
ancestry except as far as it is necessary to explain four letters, 
a part of which I have in mind to read to you. I wish to speak 
with voices from the past. 

My mother’s father first came to Michigan in 1829 or 1830 
and settled near Dexter, his nearest post-office being at Ann 
Arbor. Our family never were great letter writers and I have 
never found a letter written by my grandfather, though I do 
know from other sources that he returned to New York State 
about 1832, that he married there and returned to Michigan 
with his wife and young son in 1836. Then he sold out at 
Dexter and moved up into the woods southeast of Howell. 
At that time there were no roads, no mills, and it was fifty 
miles to the grocery store in Detroit. On the shore of Crooked 
Lake, on his new farm, were located over two hundred Indians 
and their families, who remained there for several years with 
my grandfather’s consent. Within a radius of ten miles only 
seven families had settled in their log-cabins. They all came 
to help him and in four days had built a log-cabin for him, 
with no doors or windows, a bed-quilt being used for the door 
and sheets for windows and partitions. The township of 
Genoa, Livingston County, was organized at his home and 
he was elected town-clerk. The next year he became supervisor 


et) 


and continued to hold that office until 1852 when he was 
elected County Treasurer of Livingston County and held office 
until 1857. - 
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While he was out here on his first trip, in 1831, I know that 
he wrote a letter to his father, the old Revolutionary War 
veteran, through whom my claim is established to membership 
in the Sons of the American Revolution. I have the reply to 
my grandfather’s letter. Most of it is uninteresting at this 
time because it relates to the family and to events down in 
“York State.” This letter is dated at Otego (Otsego Co., New 
York) June 26, 1831. Among other things my great-grand- 
father says: 

“We think of you every day and feel anxious about your 
welfare.” 


Then some interesting family news :— 


“Frances and Mary are going to join the Methodists”... 
.. “You wrote that you were going to visit St. 
Joseph’s. TI hope you will make a good change. Don’t be 
too hasty in buying and be very careful how you dispose 
of what money you have, not put it into bad lands for if 
you do it is lost. LI wish you to give me a full statement of 
the country and timber and animals and grain and grass 
and about the cattle. Be careful and not get into bad 
company. I should be glad to know what country the 
inhabitants came from mostly and what kind of regulations 
they have, Your mother sends her best wishes and to 
remember your Creator in the days of your youth.” 


“fT remain your affectionate father and well wisher, 
Isaac Benedict.” 


At least, this letter shows the anxiety which the family back 
Kast felt for a young son who had ventured out into the 
western wilds. 

Turning now to my paternal grandparents, I may explain 
that they left Yorkshire, England, and settled in what is now 
the township of Unadilla, Livingston County, in the spring of 
1842. They brought with them their five young boys and 
another son was born a year or two after their arrival. With 
such a family my grandfather was well equipped to meet the 
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struggle with the wilderness. Without boring you with a 
description of my grandfather's useful life, I may say that the 
members of the family always worked closely together and 
were quite successful. My father, James Taylor, was in the 
first class at the Michigan Agricultural College; he did not 
graduate there but changed to the State Normal School at 
Ypsilanti where he graduated in the Class of 1861. My uncle, 
David B. Taylor, graduated from the University of Michigan 
in the Class of 1867. 

My grandfather lies buried in Oak Grove Cemetery in 
Chelsea, Washtenaw County, and a circle with a radius of one 
hundred yards include the graves of his six sons. 

In my visits to the old home in Yorkshire, England, my 
relatives have given to me three letters written back to his 
brother and sister, one in 1848, one in 1852, and the third in 
1853. Naturally, they describe their life in this new country 
and as it was probably typical of the life of most of the 
pioneers, I think a few extracts from them will interest you. 


The first letter dated “Unadilla, Dec’r 20th, 1848” says: 


“I received your welcome letter on the ninth of Decem- 
ber and we are very glad to hear that you and your family 
are all in good health, as it leaves me and my family at 
present. My wife has been very sick of the fever for about 
fifteen months and she has not got fairly over it yet, but 
she is so as she can do the most part of her work,” (indi- 
cating that malaria was prevalent in that locality and 
that the mosquito was getting in its good and perfect work 
with my grandmother as its victim.) “She would very 
much like to have a girl from amongst you as there is 
work for two women in such a family as ours. We have 
got six boys, the oldest going on sixteen years and the 
youngest is nearly five years old.” 


The letter continues :— 


“T shall now proceed to tell my opinion as to your son 
Edmund or indeed any other young man that comes into 
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this country. A man that is able and willing to work can 
get a good living here and save money. There is nothing 
but farming in this part of the country excepting shoe- 
makers, black-smiths, joiners, etc. A man can get in the 
farming line from ten to fifteen dollars per month, his 
board, washing and lodgings into the bargain, and there 
is nowhere to spend it for there are no public houses where 
they allow anybody to sit and drink as they do in England, 
and a married man has a double chance that a single man 
has in a many respects, even if he has no money at all, 
but if he has money, there is not the least difficulty of 
his getting rich for a many reasons; first is if he has got 
money to lend, he can get any amount of interest he has a 
mind to ask on land security from seven to fifty per cent. 
This country beats all for speculation. Land in this 
country is continually on the rise. It is all the time getting 
worth more money, especially if you buy new land and 
improve it yourself. For instance, my farm cost me four 
hundred dollars in its wild state five years ago and I have 
fenced it all in and have got fifty acres under the plough 
and now, according as land is selling round, mine is worth 
from ten to twelve hundred dollars. I have got one hun- 
dred and twenty acres (recollect the measurement of land 
is just the same as in England). I am about buying more 
land for IT find my farm is not above half large enough for 
me. My boys are getting to be a considerable help. We 
can buy land and pay for it by installments yearly. So 
you see we can make the land pay for itself. As to my 
stock, we have one span of horses, two yoke of oxen, six 
cows, besides other young stock and thirty-three sheep. 

“As to the farming business, it is carried on a little 
different in some respects. There is not half the work to 
raise a crop that there is in England for the land is 
naturally rich. Potatoes grow in abundance without 
manure but the rot has found us in this country. This is 
the first year and there is but few but what has felt it 
more or less. Wheat is the main article we raise to make 
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money. We raise from ten to forty bushels to the acre 
according to the working and management of the land. 
The better it is worked and the better crop you get. We 
raise other crops such as rye, Indian corn, oats, barley 
and buck-wheat. We have also good gardens and orchards. 
We can raise any quantity of apples, pears, plums and all 
kinds of fruit, melons, cucumbers and the like. I cannot 
enlarge on the different questions as I could wish in this 
letter; so I must let it go till I write to you again. 

“As to the places of worship, there is one within a mile 
of us of the Methodist denomination. There is also Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Roman Catholics and many other 
sects within three or four miles of us. As to schools there 
are both Sunday and day schools. We are sending five 
to school every day. There is a chance to get children good 
education in this country, for there is a section of land 
given by the Government in every town for the purpose 
of defraying the expense of a teacher. A section is eight 
eighty acre lots or one mile square. 

“We have fireplaces here nearly the same way as you 
have but without grates, having nothing but wood to burn, 
but it is a great deal handier cooking here, particularly 
where they have cook-stoves. There is plenty of coal here 
but we don’t want it as long as we can get wood, and 
there is first rate water by sinking from five to twenty or 
thirty feet and in some places there are excellent springs 
but it is generally hard water. 

“We had a letter from Lightlvroyd” (the old farm where 
my grandmother was born and raised) “sometime ago 
stating that brother William was calculating to come and 
see us along with voung John Mitchel of Snarehead this 
next spring. If it should be the case you had better see 
them about it, as two or three together may do a great 
deal better than one, and if you should conclude to let 
Kdmund come and see us, we shall be very glad to see him 
and more particularly to see you and your family here, 
as there is not the least risk to run of anybody getting 
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along that comes here and I for my own part will do my 
best for him if it be so ordered by Providence that he 
should ever land where I am. Folks in the old country 
think we are desolate and want company but I can assure 
you it is not so for it is about as thickly settled as it is in 
Barkisland” (the farming township near Halifax, York- 
shire from which my grandparents came) “but still we 
like to see as many of our acquaintances here as possible 
because we know then they are out of reach of hunger.” 


I think this letter gives an excellent picture of pioneer life 
in the country in Livingston County. 
ist 


Four years later, November 25, 1852, my grandfather wrote 
another letter back to Yorkshire, from which I quote :— 


“We are getting letters from England into Michigan 
every week or two to either one or another. There is a 
great many English in this section of country. You may 
think we are lonely but you are mistaken. This is not a 
lonely country. It is getting as thickly settled as it was 
where we lived in England..... ‘ 

“Farming in this country is now pretty good. We 
raised about six hundred bushels of wheat this year. 
Spring grain was not very abundant this year on account 
of there being an uncommon drought this summer of about 
five months that we had scarcely any rain at all to do any 
good. The potato crop was pretty good. Wheat is now 
selling at three shillings and six pence English per bushel 
and everything that we can raise is now selling very well, 
and we can raise everything in abundance in a reasonable 
year, hay, wheat, oats, rye, Indian corn, potatoes, barley, 
buckwheat, pumpkins, turnips, carrots, cabbages, and all 
kinds of garden fruit. We have got a first rate orchard 
and we have all the apples we want to use and peaches, 
plums, ete. 

“We fed half a dozen pigs and killed them a few days 
ago that will average about fifteen stone apiece. We have 
our farm pretty well stocked, say, one span of horses or 
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rather mares that have raised me two span of colts, one 
span of yearlings and another span of last spring's colts, 
two yoke of working oxen, six cows and twelve head of 
young cattle, calves, ete. and fifty sheep. I have two hun- 
dred acres of land with about one hundred and twenty 
acres under the plough. So you see we have work enough 
for us all. Our boys are all gotten grown up pretty near, 
that is so as to be able to work. William is the youngest 
and he is now nearly eight years old. They are all going 
to school this winter. They have nothing else to do in the 
winter and we have first rate good schools. We have built 
a new brick schoolhouse in our District and we have 
preachings in it most every Sunday. We have preachers of 
all denominations.” 


The third letter from my grandfather Taylor was written 
October 5, 1853. Speaking of my grandmother, he says:— 


“T wish you could but see her, how busy she is, drying 
fruit of all kinds, drying apples, peaches, plums, pears, 
and most all kinds of fruit. This is the way we preserve 
them for winter use. We have preserved a great many in 
sugar. We peal the apples and peaches, pears, ete., and 
cut them in quarters and dry them in the sun. We have 
picked a great many bushels of bilber” (the European 
word for huckleberries) “and dried them. They grow here 
on stalks six or eight feet high and so thick that one could 
pick a bushel in a couple of hours, and there has been thou- 
sands of bushels picked and thousands left unpicked for 
there are swamps of hundreds of acres that are covered 
with the stalks as thick as they can stand. They were sold 
for one dollar a bushel as fast as we could pick them.” 


He continues :— 


“Our youngest boy is now going on nine years old and 
the oldest is going on twenty-one, and it does not look but 
a little while since Charlotte and I were at your house, and 
not the least idea that we should ever be where we now 
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are. So you see this world is filled up of toil and tossing 
to and through, but yet I believe we are as content as we 
should have been had we stayed in Old England, and I 
know it will be a great deal better for our family. 

“We have raised a pretty good crop of wheat and other 
grain this season. We had 650 bushels of wheat and other 
grain in proportion. The potato rot is prevailing in some 
parts but I believe they are pretty good around our neigh- 
borhood as far as we have seen. Wheat is now selling at 
one dollar and twenty cents per bushel or about five 
shillings English. All kinds of grain are selling higher 
than we ever knew it since we have been here, and money 
for everything we have to sell, eggs, cheese, butter, bacon, 
dried fruit, poultry, ete. We have twenty-one head of 
horned cattle of all kinds, six horses and sixty sheep and 
fourteen hogs of which we have put eight up to fat. We 
generally kill a beef creature or two every year, besides a 
sheep whenever we feel to want-one, but bacon or pork 
is the chief meat. We have had another very dry summer 
and it still continues very dry. It has hurt spring crops 
a little in some parts. We had four months of drought. 
Still our crops have been very good considering, particu- 
larly the wheat crop and in some parts of the country it 
has been just as wet as it has been dry here; but the time 
has arrived when we have a little leisure time. From 
the first of April to November it is a very busy time for 
farmers, but from then till Spring again we have plenty 
of time to visit, of which there is a good deal carried on 
in the winter evenings. There is neither jigging nor weav- 
ing to bother us here. We can sit and talk and take our 
glass of liquor or beer or cider, of which there is plenty, 


and still there is never such a thing seen as a drunkard. 
It is considered a disgrace to be a drunkard. When any of 
the neighbors is going to come and visit us, they generally 
send us word and then my wife begins to prepare of stew- 
ing and dried fruit and making pies and sweet cake, 
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crackers and biscuits. We have the best kind of light 
bread.” 


Such was the life of our family in the wilderness nearly a 
hundred years ago. I have read these letters, these voices from 
the past, because I believe they are typical and give you a 
good picture of the life of our sturdy pioneers. 
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Hie leading article in this issue, “The Finns in Michigan,” 
T by Dr. John Wargelin, many years president of Suomi 
College at Hancock, is a scholarly and timely survey. The 
Autumn 1939 number of the Magazine, carries a discussion 
of Finnish newspapers in Michigan, and gives a list of them. 

“The Negro People in Michigan,” by John C. Dancy who is 
Secretary of the Detroit Urban League for Social Service 
among Negroes, is apropos of the “75 years of Negro Progress 
I:xposition” in Detroit in May. Three quarters of a century 
have elapsed since the passage of the 13th amendment to the 
Constitution in 1865. The inventory of progress shows vast 
achievement among the Negroes of America in education, 
citizenship and government, homebuilding and agriculture, 
business and industry, athletics, science, medicine and law, art 
and religion. 

The addresses delivered by Governor Dickinson and others at 
the 65th annual meeting of the State Historical Society in the 
Senate Chamber in Lansing last November are rich with the 
spirit of the pioneer individualism upon which has been built 
the greatness of this country of free enterprise and free men. 

All of the articles challenge interest. We would be pleased 
to hear from our readers. 


the courtesy of correcting two errors in the article by 
Mr. Carl Leech, “Pictures of Michigan Lumbering,” in the 
Autumn 1959 number of the Magazine. Page 339, second 
paragraph: What is believed to be the largest white pine log 
cut in the Northwest was cut in Schoolcraft county (not Alger 
County). This tree, according to Mr. Bellaire, was in the 
northwest part of Seney Township, Section 14, township 47 
north, range 16 west. It was 12 feet at the stump. The butt 
log was 12 feet long tapering to 10 feet. It cut out 2,900 feet 


C ORRECTION: Mr. John I. Bellaire of Manistique does 
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of lumber. The second log was 16 feet long and cut out 3,000 
feet of lumber. 

Third paragraph: The largest load of cedar posts ever 
drawn by a team was loaded in Michigan, but the load con- 
tained 3.575 posts (not 9,575). 

The above corrections were made in a letter from Mr. 
Bellaire to Mr. Leech and transmitted to the Editor. In this 
letter Mr. Bellaire makes an interesting comment about “Silver 
Jack” of logging fame. Says Mr. Bellaire: “TI have run down 
six ‘Silver Jacks.’ In regard to Thomas Harcourt, he died. 
leaving Angus McDougall the only living man I know who 
knew John Driscoll “Silver Jack.” These two men lived in 
Canada. George Stark of the Detroit Vews featured myself in 
his Old Timer column last summer. As for anything I gave 
you, I tried to get the facts. There is no question in my own 
mind and in the mind of William Norton, editor of the Manis- 
tique Pioneer-Tribune that the John Driscoll ‘Silver Jack, 
who picked up the river drive crew in Seney in 1896, took out 
a log drive on the Yellow Dog river, died in a boarding house 
in L’Anse, Michigan, and was buried in a cemetery there, was 
the original and only one. <All the rest I find were fakes. Myr. 
Norton tells me he had hopes someone would vindicate the 
name of the original ‘Silver Jack.’ I see that the local papers 
are publishing extracts from your article. I have heard many 
fine comments on it. With exception of the increase of the 
load of posts and the location of the big pine, it is a very 
interesting article.” 


\\ / ANTED—If you have any of the following County 
Histories you wish to sell, please notify the State Tis- 
torical Society, Lansing, Michigan. Here is the list with date 
of publication : 
Allegan, 1907 
Alpena, 1876, 1903 
Berrien, 1906 
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Branch, 1906 

Calhoun, 1913 

Cass, 1882, 1906, 1910 
Cheboygan, 1876 

Cheboygan and Mackinac, 1875 
Genesee, 1879, 1916 

Grand Traverse and Leelanau, 1908 
Tonia, 1872 

Jackson, 1903 

Lapeer, 1884 

Lenawee, 1880 

Macomb, 1882, 1905 

Manistee, Mason and Oceana, 1882 
Menominee, 1876 

Monroe, 1913 

Muskegon, 1882 

Muskegon and Ottawa, 1882 
Oakland, 1877, 1903, 1912 
Ottawa, 1882 

St. Clair, 1912 

St. Joseph, 1911 

Tuscola and Bay, 1883 

Van Buren, 1912 

Washtenaw, 1906 

Wexford, 1903 


ICHIGAN history on the air: Every Thursday at 1:45 
“ve Editor” broadcasts over Michigan State College 


station, WKAR (850 Kilos). These programs aim to give the 
historical background of Michigan events that are of current 
interest to Michigan people. Now and then they take the form 
of interviews, conversations, teachers’ examinations. They 
give us opportunity to visit often and regularly with you 
about Michigan’s colorful past. They are sponsored by the 
Michigan Historical Commission. This is the sixth year in 
which these programs have been given. 
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Beginning with last fall we talked about the state’s histori- 
cal work in general and the agencies by which it is carried on. 
Then came Columbus Day, Will Carleton’s birthday, Michi- 
gan’s first state governor, the Michigan History Magazine 
(when the Autumn number appeared), Michigan in the World 
War on Armistice Day, Indian legends, covered bridges, (a 
New England tradition apropos of Thanksgiving Day), women 
on the Michigan frontier, history in county names. Then in 
January a review of “1989 in Michigan,” tragedies on the Great 
Lakes, pioneer museums, a survey of Michigan events occurring 
in the month of January including the birthdays of five Michi- 
gan governors. In early February came an Edison program 
apropos of the Edison celebration at Port Huron, then a 
review of the Winter number of the Michigan History Maga- 
zine, and then into the spring. 

The Commission appreciates this service of Michigan State 
College radio in this connection. We hope you enjoy the pro- 
grams. We are asking now that you drop us a postal card 
and let us know if you have suggestions to improve them. We 
want to make these talks what you enjoy, and to make them of 
the greatest possible service to Michigan people. Your sugges- 
tions will be very welcome indeed. 


IFTS TO THE STATE PIONEER MusEuM DuwuRING 
1939: 


1. Brower, Mrs. Mary (Lansing)—Goblet. American 
pressed glass of the early 1880’s with pattern called the King’s 
Curtain. Originally owned by the mother of Mr. Albert 
Brower of Seneca, Lenawee County. 

2. Chesbro, Mrs. (Lansing)—-Handmade horse-hair bridle. 
Sent to her over thirty years ago by a western prisoner to be 
sold for $50. Prisoner was soon afterward pardoned and Mrs. 
Chesbro was never able to establish contact. 

3. Clark, Harvey A. (Fowlerville)—Military collection: 
gas mask, helmet, bullets, foreign coins, salt water soap, hard 
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tack, etc. Mr. Clark was stationed in 16 different towns in 
France during the World War. 

4. Deppa, Mrs. Alice N. (Kast Lansing)—Three candle 
lanterns, burl bowl, pine cupboard. 

5. Gillett, Mis. Kittie (Lansing)—Group picture of Pro- 
hibition Party workers of 1884; picture was formerly owned 
by her father. 

6. Helm, Mrs. Elizabeth (Lansing)—Beaded hat, made by 
the Indians and formerly owned by A. Brundage. 

7. Hoster, Earl K. (New Haven, Michigan). Bridle and 
spur used by him in the Spanish American War. Mr. Hoster 
belonged to Co. K., 31st. Mich. Vol. Inf. serving in Cuba, and 
later he served (1900-1901) in Co. B., 35th Vol. Inf. 5th: dis- 
trict Scouts, Philippine Islands. 

8. Keith, Mrs. L. B. (Charlotte)—Wine glass, hand blown, 
with folded rim, made about 1840; goblet, American pressed 
glass with honey-comb pattern of the 1870's. 

9. Podger, Mrs.—Marine uniform worn by her son Willis 
B. Podgers, 6 Reg. U.S. Marines, A.E.F. service from June 17, 
1917 to August 15, 1919; also overseas cap, Sharpshooter’s 
medal, U.S. Marine medal, knapsack, helmet, belt, two photos, 
other foreign medals. 

10. Powell Wm. Dummer (Denver, Colo.)—Pictures: Judge 
W. D. Powell (first judge at Detroit and first Chief Justice 
of Upper Canada); also pictures of wife and daughter. 

11. Rehm, John (Lansing)—Picture of Corporal Frederick 
Bush, born near Charlotte in 1845, enlisted in Co. D., 7th 
Mich. Cavalry, November 13, 1862, was killed in action May 
28, 1864, at Hawes Shop, Va., and was buried in the national 
cemetery there; picture of Corporal Christian Bush, born near 
Charlotte in 1887, enlisted in Co. D. 7th Mich. Cavalry, was 
killed in action at Winchester, Va., Sept. 19, 1864, and was 
buried in the national cemetery at Fisher Farm, Winchester, 
Va. 

12. Rusling, Mrs. Mina (Brighton)—Baby dress made in 
Scotland for the christening of her mother, Mrs. Grace Stew- 
art, who was born Noy. 6, 1849. 
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15. Scott, Charles <A. (Hastings)—Tumbler, American 
pressed glass, with thumb-print pattern of the early 1860's; 
creamer, saw-tooth pattern of the early 1860's; fireplace 
toaster, hand-made of wrought iron, early 1840’s. 

14. Stark Estate (Lansing)—Over a thousand pieces of 
antiques, including Staffordshire ware, Bennington ware, 
pressed glass, paper-weights, ete. 

15. Sinclair, Mrs. H. B. (Homer)—Tintype of Russell T. 
Darrow, Ist lieut. Co. M. Mich. Cavalry, Civil War, who died 
in action October 7, 1864 at age of 27. 

16. The following articles were made by the W.P.A. State 
Museum Project: model of Wright Brothers first airplane; 
four miniature chairs about one-third actual size, in Sheraton 
and IHepplewhite design; and a park scene depicting court- 
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ship in the “gay 90’s’ 


- 


TUART PORTNER, W.P.A. Supervisor of the Michigan 
S [listorical Records Survey, reports as follows: 

The enthusiastic support tendered the Michigan Historical 
Records Survey by local governmental units and interested 
scholars throughout the state has elicited much comment con- 
cerning this division of the Work Projects Administration. 
During the past six months counties and cities in all parts 
of Michigan have demonstrated their appreciation of the re- 
search undertaken by this project by balancing allocations 
of federal funds with local contributions sufficient to insure 
the eventual publication of the results of the survey. The 
broad and intensive scope of its program of study has brought 
the survey to the attention of scholars, officials and residents 
in the remotest corners of the state. From the Soo to Benton 
Harbor, and from Ironwood to Monroe, field research workers 
are actively engaged in making an inventory of the archives of 
Michigan. 


The fundamental purpose of the Michigan Historical Records 


Survey is the publication of inventories, guides, calendars and 
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similar controls of the basic materials in Michigan history and 
related subjects. These inventories also contain historical 
sketches based on the primary source material to be found 
in the local archives and legal essays showing the constitu- 
tional and statutory enactments relative to the subject under 
consideration. 

The research undertaken by the survey is made in both 
field and central editorial office. Field research workers en- 
gaged on public records investigation are at work making 
analyses of the records of Federal departments in the state, 
of state offices, and of county and other local governmental 
units. These workers fill out printed forms which describe 
records as to exact title, inclusive dates, quantity, general 
nature of information and location, Other forms dealing with 
history of the governmental unit being investigated offer field 
workers leads to pertinent primary source material. These 
forms are cleared by a central editorial board in Detroit. 
Directing the final editing are trained historians, lawyers and 
archivists who are grounded in the history and government 
of the state. 

The field of public records is not the only sphere of activity 
of the Michigan Historical Records Survey. One unit of the 
project is preparing inventories of church records, another is 
assisting in a survey of Michigan imprints prior to 1877, while 
still another is collecting and collating information relative 
to manuscript depositories and collections, both public and 
private. One of the most active groups within the survey is 
calendaring collections of manuscripts dealing with the life of 
the Negro in Michigan. So enthusiastic has been the reception 
of this work in Negro circles that a club has been formed to 
aid in sponsoring the work. Weekly meetings are held and 
the latest findings of the unit are given discussion. 

The supervisor of the project is Stuart Portner, and the 
location of the central editorial offices is at 902 Federal Build- 
ing, Detroit. 
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13. Scott, Charles A. (Hastings)—Tumbler, American 
pressed glass, with thumb-print pattern of the early 1860's; 
creamer, saw-tooth pattern of the early 1860's; fireplace 
toaster, hand-made of wrought iron, early 1840’s. 

l4. Stark Estate (Lansing)—Over a thousand pieces of 
antiques, including Staffordshire ware, Bennington ware, 
pressed glass, paper-weights, ete. 

15. Sinclair, Mrs. H. B. (Homer)—Tintype of Russell T. 
Darrow, Ist lieut. Co. M. Mieh. Cavalry, Civil War, who died 
in action October 7, 1864 at age of 27. 

16. The following articles were made by the W.P.A. State 
Museum Project: model of Wright Brothers first airplane; 
four miniature chairs about one-third actual size, in Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite design; and a park scene depicting court- 
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ship in the “gay 90’s”. 


- 


TUART PORTNER, W.P.A. Supervisor of the Michigan 
S Historical Records Survey, reports as follows: 

The enthusiastic support tendered the Michigan Historical 
Records Survey by local governmental units and interested 
scholars throughout the state has elicited much comment con- 
cerning this division of the Work Projects Administration. 
During the past six months counties and cities in all parts 
of Michigan have demonstrated their appreciation of the re- 
search undertaken by this project by balancing allocations 
of federal funds with local contributions sufficient to insure 
the eventual publication of the results of the survey. The 
broad and intensive scope of its program of study has brought 
the survey to the attention of scholars, officials and residents 
in the remotest corners of the state. From the Soo to Benton 
Harbor, and from Ironwood to Monroe, field research workers 
are actively engaged in making an inventory of the archives of 
Michigan. 

The fundamental purpose of the Michigan Historical Records 
Survey is the publication of inventories, guides, calendars and 
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similar controls of the basic materials in Michigan history and 
related subjects. These inventories also contain historical 
sketches based on the primary source material to be found 
in the local archives and legal essays showing the constitu- 
tional and statutory enactments relative to the subject under 
consideration. 

The research undertaken by the survey is made in both 
field and central editorial office. Field research workers en- 
gaged on public records investigation are at work making 
analyses of the records of Federal departments in the state, 
of state offices, and of county and other local governmental 
units. These workers fill out printed forms which describe 
records as to exact title, inclusive dates, quantity, general 
nature of information and location. Other forms dealing with 
history of the governmental unit being investigated offer field 
workers leads to pertinent primary source material. These 
forms are cleared by a central editorial board in Detroit. 
Directing the final editing are trained historians, lawyers and 
archivists who are grounded in the history and government 
of the state. 

The field of public records is not the only sphere of activity 
of the Michigan Historical Records Survey. One unit of the 
project is preparing inventories of church records, another is 
assisting in a survey of Michigan imprints prior to 1877, while 
still another is collecting and collating information relative 
to manuscript depositories and collections, both public and 
private. One of the most active groups within the survey is 
calendaring collections of manuscripts dealing with the life of 
the Negro in Michigan. So enthusiastic has been the reception 
of this work in Negro circles that a club has been formed to 
aid in sponsoring the work. Weekly meetings are held and 
the latest findings of the unit are given discussion. 

The supervisor of the project is Stuart Portner, and the 
location of the central editorial offices is at 902 Federal Build- 
ing, Detroit. 
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NHASE S. OSBORN, former governor of Michigan, who 

A has long vigorously contended that Michigan is entitled 
to inelude in its “square miles” the adjoining water area of 
the Great Lakes, has won out with Unele Sam, and Michigan 
is now to be officially recognized as the largest state east of 
the Mississippi. 

Geographies and other works of reference have consistently 
confined Michigan to its land area, giving the figures as 57,980 
square miles of water surface. It was Governor Osborn’s 
view that Unele Sam should take advantage of this opportune 
time of the new national census in the making, and allocate 
to all of the States their proper total area, in waters and land. 
The Great Lakes fisheries are exceedingly important to Mich- 
igan and water acreage and boundaries are here involved. An 
acre of water can be quite as valuable as an acre of land, and 
under some circumstances Many times its value. Governor 
Osborn urged that “by arbitary exclusion of the area. of 
American waters of the Great Lakés from official tables that 
a portion of our State is lost sight of and that it constitutes 
a major error and injustice.” 

The State Conservation Department reports that new goy- 
ernment maps issued this year will include an additional 
40.000 square miles in’ Michigan’s boundaries, raising the 
state from 22nd to eighth place in area among the states. 

red A. Westermann, chief of the department's fisheries di- 
vision, said the change may give emphasis to regulatory 
statutes affecting commercial fishermen. 


“ NOW MICTITGAN™ tourist week was enthusiastically 

kK observed April 14 to 21 in study of the problems and 
prospects of the 1940 tourist industry. The resort and recrea- 
tional business is of special importance to the northern parts 


of the state. This industry, now the second largest in Michi- 
van, brings some $300,000,000 into the state each year and re- 


turns millions of dollars in the form of taxes and fees. Mich- 
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igan’s colorful and romantic history is no small factor in 
entertaining tourists who come from other states to “the 
nation’s summer play ground” of the Great Lakes. “Although 
tremendous strides have been made in the recreational indus- 
try in Michigan during the past quarter of a century, the 
surface has only been scratched,” said Governor Dickinson in 
proclaiming “Know Michigan Week.” Michigan communities 
are beginning to value the appeal of their attractive history 
in this program. 


ECENTLY a program of unusual interest took place at 
R the Flint Institute of Arts when incidents and anecdotes 
of early Flint were told by “old timers” in a round table 
discussion of the horse-and-buggy days. Fenton R. MeCreery, 
A. B.C. Hardy, James Martin and Fred A. Aldrich were in- 
terviewed by George Algoe, and a microphone system carried 
the discussion to listeners in the galleries. Two hundred and 
fifty guests filled the Institute galleries. The event marked 
the conclusion of the old-time Flint exhibition, arranged by 
a committee of which Mrs. R. Spencer Bishop was chairman. 

The exhibition was composed of items contributed by Flint 
residents. There were portraits of pioneer personages, old 
photographs, household articles, vellowed documents nearly 
a century old, time tables for stage coaches, old time musical 
instruments, vases, sewing boxes, and numerous other things. 
Students in the advanced junior art department of the Insti- 
tute designed and painted large murals depicting the growth 
of the city. One special mural showed the muddy streets, 
roaming live stock, quaint stores, and other old-time scenes 
characteristic of pioneer days. 

Pictured in the frocks that were stylish in Flint’s early days 
were hostesses for the occasion: Mrs. Coleman J. Ross, Jr., 
in the ivory satin wedding gown of Mrs. Arthur G. Bishop: 
Mrs. L. Farnum Buckingham, in the taffeta dress created for 
Mrs. W. ©. Cumings to wear at Governor Josiah Begole’s 
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inauguration ball; Mrs. Dexter Conklin, in the full-skirted 
pink gingham gown which belonged to a member of Governor 
Crapo’s family. 


AGINAW VALLEY Historical Society recently elected 
S the following officers: President, John P. Schuch; Vice- 
president, John Y. Wickes; Secretary, Mrs. Norman M. Spen- 
cer; Treasurer, Ralph W. Stroebel; Historian, Fred Dustin. 

This new society grew out of the effort of historically minded 
people of Saginaw to collect, preserve and publish the history 
of Saginaw and the surrounding Saginaw Valley. One of the 
projects in view is to preserve the old home of Governor David 
H. Jerome as a museum and memorial to the governor. Mr. 
Jerome was the first Michigan governor born in Michigan. He 
was born in Detroit, but in early life engaged in the lumber 
industry in Saginaw, where he was when he was elected goy- 
ernor in 1880. The old Saginaw home, now occupied by Mrs. 
Mary Hanchett Stone, and delinquent in taxes, was subject 
to the recent tax sale, but the Land Board on request from 
the Saginaw City Council held it out of sale, along with a 
number of properties of similar status, and the dispsition of 
these properties will be referred to the 1941 legislature. The 
Michigan Historical Commission will request that the Gov- 
ernor Jerome property be assigned to the Commission, to be 
administered by them as a Museum for the general public 
and for the people of Saginaw and the Saginaw Valley in 
particular. 


EBRUARY 10 and 11 the 93rd anniversary of Thomas A. 
Edison’s birth was celebrated at Port Huron where Edi- 


son spent the formative years of his life, from the age of 10 
to 17. 
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Together with Henry Ford and Edsel Ford, and Edison's 
widow, Mrs. Mina Edison Hughes, tens of thousands of people 
took part in this notable celebration. Governors and mayors 
of mid-western states and cities, nationally known business 
and civic figures and a group of Edison’s boyhood friends and 
newspaper men were guests of the occasion. 

The motion picture “Young Tom Edison” had its world 
premiere in Port Huron on February 10. The boy Edison 
was portrayed by Mickey Rooney who attended the showing 
in person. 

On that day the old train on which Edison worked as a 
boy, and which is now housed as a permanent exhibit at 
Greenfield Village, Dearborn, ran from Detroit to Port Huron 
much of the way on its own power, carrying a group of nota- 
bles to the celebration, among them Mickey Rooney who sold 
papers on the way. Along the line at station stops were 
waiting men and women dressed in the styles of the 60’s. One 
man was heard to say that he would never again criticize 
modern styles in women’s hats after seeing the best approved 
styles of the 60's. 

What with Paisley shawls, crinolines and hoop skirts, tight 
coats for the men, strange cravats, and recently grown beards, 
the city of Port Huron was quite transformed. But the spirit 
of Edison was in the hearts and minds of all. As Mr. Cameron 
on the Ford hour put it, 

“Who can compass in words the work of Edison? He was 
the Light Bringer. He was the Bringer of Power. He was 
the Dissolver of Separating Distance. He was the Capturer 
and Preserver and Reproducer of all that is worthy and beau- 
tiful in sound and form and motion. Wherever he pointed 
his magic wand, wealth, employment, refinement, help sprang 
up for millions of men. It is estimated that 26 billion dollars 
of the productive wealth of the United States was created 
by Edison’s ideas, and that seven billion dollars of our annual 
national income is earned by the continuous employment pro- 
vided by those: ideas, and that one man in every nine employed 
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in the manufacturing, mechanical and communications indus- 


cb) 


tries owes his job to Edison’s great mind.” 


ENERAL “Mad Anthony’ Wayne, for whom Wayne 
i. County is named, appears to be coming into his own. 
The Michigan Tlistory Magazine carried a story of General 
Wayne in the double Spring-Summer issue, 1920, entitled, 
“A Rugged Patriot: Major General Anthony Wayne,” by the 
late Wade Millis. The previous issue carried an extended 
story of “Fort Wayne, Detroit,” also by My. Millis. Now the 
Detroit Historical Society and the State Historical Society 
and other Michigan organizations are cooperating with simi- 
lar groups in Ontario, Ohio and Indiana to hold an historical 
convention memorializing the historical activities and devel- 
opments of the post-Revolutionary period which are the com- 
mon heritage alike of the people of these commonwealths. 

State Highway Commissioner, Murray D. Van Wagoner, and 
the chairman of the Michigan Historical Commission, R. 
Clyde Ford of Ypsilanti for the state, Dr. M. M. Quaife for 
the Detroit Historical Society, several members of the Wayne 
University faculty for that institution, and Dr. Henry S. Cur- 
tis for the Huron-Clinton Parkway Committee trekked to 
Toledo December 15 where the Maumee River Scenic Highway 
and Historical Association gave a banquet and program, to 
cousolidate the efforts being made pointly with the national 
nine-member Anthony Wayne Memorial Commission. Ontario 
and Ohio and Indiana were also represented, 

The development of a great national memorial parkway is 
being agitated. A bill embodying the subject has been intro- 
duced into Congress by Senator Taft of Ohio. The bill also 
contemplates a memorial to be built at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

At the banquet, Commissioner Van Wagoner pointed out 
that in addition to its historical importance, the parkway 


would provide relief from the traffic congestion between De- 
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troit and Toledo which is exceeded only on the road between 
Boston and Washington. 

In this connection a three-day historical rally will be held 
in Toledo and neighboring points next fall, tentative dates 
being October 2.3, and 4. 


LMA COLLEIEGE is to be the first school in the middle west 
AY offer a course in “Citizenship Education.” The course 
will begin with the new academic vear in 1940, part of the 
forward-looking program inaugurated by the new president, 
Dr. John Wirt Dunning. who came to the college last year. 

It is learned that as a means of practical application of 
the citizenship course, there will be organized on the campus 
a program of activities to foster the spirit of democracy. This 
will include model assemblies, town meetings, political con- 
ventions, and forums to interest students in current national 
events. 

Says Dr. Dunning, “A criticism often is made of education 
that it is factual instead of functional. It fills the head but 
does not evoke the spirit. It piles up in the mind a great 
miscellany of facts, but centers them on no purpose and draws 
them out in no worthy activity. It does not contribute either 
to personal self-realization or social betterment.” It is 
planned that various forms of manual and vocational training 
shall meet this need, and touch the lives of students as citizens 
of the community. 

“The totalitarian states are right now educating millions 
of vouth in the undemocratic way of life, teaching them to 
despise democracy. Should we not, with new emphasis, train 
our vouth in the ideals and workings of our republic-demoe- 
racy?” President Dunning inquires. And certainly the bet- 
ter way to “make the werld safe for democracy,” is to make it 
work true to its ideas and ideals, rather than send armies to 


fight those who have different ideas. 
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We shall be interested to see how Alma’s new program 
makes use of Community resources in the social studies. In 
this connection we would mention the recently published Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies (Har- 
vard University), wherein is discussed among other things, 
“The Use of Local History As a Tool in Studying American 
History,” by William J. Petersen and “Participation in Com- 
munity Surveys As Social Education,” by James A. Michener. 


Hk Hastings Banner of February 8 carried announcement 
i an important new historical work just finished. Says 
the Banner: 

Justice W. W. Potter of Lansing has just completed a 
history of the courts of the state of Michigan on which he 
has been working for seven years, making careful research of 
records in this state, Canada, Indiana and from old docu- 
ments wherever he could find anything pertaining to Michigan 
court history. Those who know Justice Potter well realize 
the thoroughness of his efforts and the accuracy of his state- 
ments in the completed history—for he is that kind of a 
workman. 

The history consists of three large volumes, bound in letter- 
size typewritten manuscript, which was prepared for the 
American Historical Society, and traces the progress of Mich- 
igan courts under three flags—French, British and American. 

It is almost a tercentenary edition, as Justice Potter goes 
back to 1663 during the French occupation, which continued 
for a hundred years to 1763, when New France, including what 





is now Michigan, was ceded to the British. Then he deals with 
the British period, including the organization of the North- 


west Territory in 1787, as well as the time Michigan territory 
was created in 1805, this being the starting point for the 
present court system of the state. 

Justice Woodward, after whom Detroit's leading avenue 
Was named, was the first judge and continued until 1824, when 
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a new court was established. In 1833 the first circuit court 
was organized in the state under Judge Fletcher, with Judge 
Doty holding circuit courts for the territory west of Lake 
Michigan. 

Michigan’s supreme court, with Judge Fletcher of Detroit as 
the first chief justice, was organized May 25, 1836, with three 
members—Fletcher and Morrell of Detroit and Ransom of 
Kalamazoo, 

In 1838 the court was increased to four members and a 
separate chancery court established. 

“Michigan at one time had the feudal system”, writes .Jus- 
tice Potter, “as during the French regime there were two 
representatives of the King of France stationed in Michigan, 
one at Detroit and one at what is now known as Mackinac, 
and feudal laws were in effect.” 

Some of the early records of the British courts were ob- 
tained from a distinguished jurist of Ontario, Justice William 
Renwick Riddell, who was on the bench of the Ontario supreme 
court many years and resides in Toronto. 

Justice Potter also searched French documents going back 
to the days of Cardinal Richelieu, and has incorporated trans- 
lations in his historical work that will undoubtedly be ac 
cepted as the foremost legal reference authority on Michigan 
courts. 

“T spent weeks going through early Michigan papers from 
1817 to the present time.” said Judge Potter. These papers 
included the Detroit Gazette, Detroit Free Press and some old- 
time publications in Grand Rapids. 

Few men in Michigan have attained the legal eminence of 
Justice Potter, yet his modesty is typified in that only four 
lines (briefest biographical data among the eight judges of 
the supreme court) were published in the Michigan Manual: 

“William W. Potter was born in Maple Grove township, 
Barry county, Michigan, August 1, 1869, and was appointed 
February 14, 1928, and elected November 6, 1928, to fill the 
unexpired term of John E. Bird as justice of the supreme 


Q~s 


court. He was re-elected April 1, 1935, 
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ARLY music in Michigan is a theme of wide popular 
i’ interest being investigated by Jean Lincoln, graduate 
assistant in music at Michigan State College. In an inter- 
view with the editor Miss Lincoln said, 

“It is difficult to judge accurately just how much was taking 
place in the early villages and cities of Michigan for most of 
the advertising was done by notices posted around at different 
shops and only a varying percentage of events were noted in 
the newspapers. But from the information found here and 
there many interesting facts may be pieced together. In the 
early years most of the musical activity of a place centered 
about the Singing School, in which nearly everyone took part. 
Out of the Singing School grew the Musical Conventions at 
which teachers and classes from various towns would get 
together for three or four days under the direction of some 
leading visiting musician. In the larger centers Musical So- 
cieties were formed. The Sacred Music Society of Detroit 
was formed in 1837. In 1851 an Academy of Music was opened 
there. Programs of classical music Were given by visiting 
celebrities. Many families or troupes toured the state. One 
of the most popular of the travelling groups was the Baker 
Family, who had played before several state legislatures and 
at the White House in Washington when General Taylor was 
president. 

Miss Lincoln finds many interesting incidents connected with 
‘arly musical history in the state, among them a story of 
“Petit Ole Bull” or “Master Nicholas Goodall”, a child violin- 
ist of unusual merit, who according to the Lansing Republican 
of June 8, 1858, had a rather disastrous concert in the 
capital city, though given superlative reviews in other cities. 
Quoting the newspaper account: 

“Mr. Goodall’s Concert.—At the concert of Mr. Goodall and 
his children last Tuesday evening, the ears of our citizens were 
pleased and pained. The music was good and all agreed that 
the lad is a fine musician; while the little girl sang sweetly; 


but the elder Goodall, the Father, was unanimously voted 
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Bad-all, a wretch, a brute, better deserving a place in the 
penitentiary than the favor of the public. 

‘Between two pieces, while in the ante room, suppressed 
screams and groans, with the sound of blows, were heard there, 
by the audience. Those in the opposite part of the house were 
not aware whether it was from the room or from the boys play- 
ing their antics out of doors; but those in proximity to the 
door, knew the brute was beating his children; and the next 
piece was badly hissed by that portion of the audience. Sevy- 
eral ladies, however, showed their indignation by leaving 
during the performance. 

“At the close of the concert, Mr. Goodall was summoned 
before the outraged audience, and made a lame excuse, that 
the boy disobeyed him in the previous piece, by sitting instead 
of standing. The boy is a gentle looking lad of some 12 
years—though some assert that he is much older and has 
been injured both mentally and physically, by cruel beating 
by the father. He was probably too much fatigued to stand 
and the command was a cruel one. The audience were 
[angered?] but the unnatural wretch was allowed to depart 
with his victim children. If ever he shows himself in Lansing 
again, we would not like to be responsible for his safety.” 

Miss Lincoln credited the “Michigan State Normal School” 
at Ypsilanti with being the first college in the state to add 
music, in 1854 when the Department of Music was organized 
there with Professor Albert Miller as instructor. But there 
were no musical instruments in the college during the four 
years he taught. Choruses were practised without accompani- 
ment and with the sole assistance of a “tuning fork.” Each 
student was required to learn to sing before graduation, even 
though he had at the start no ear for pitch or sense of har- 
mony. 

Band instruments, Miss Lincoln said, were brought into the 
state rather early, also pianos. She told a story about the 
first piano brought to Ann Arbor in 1827. It was conveyed to 
Detroit by an ox-team. The teamster was somewhat fearful 
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of the contents of the box, “it thundered so”, but was finally 
persuaded to help unload it. It was set up in the house of 
Harvey Austin and was still in Ann Arbor as late as 1874. 
The Potawatomi Indians frequently danced to its music. On 
one occasion one of the chiefs was strenuous in his efforts to 
exchange half a dozen ponies for the instrument and its fair 
performer. Miss Lincoln said the piano was manufactured in 
New York by John Kearsing and Son, and purchased for $75. 
It had only five octaves and was the first piano to be taken 
west of Detroit. 

Miss Lincoln is gathering material for a Master’s thesis 
in this field and would be pleased to hear from persons who 
have data. She can be reached at the Department of Music, 
Michigan State College. 


Dear Editor, - 

OU ask about my researches into the history of my home 
> county, Newaygo, and the adjoining counties of Oceana 
and Muskegon. 

| can hardly remember the time when I was not interested 
in local history. I received this interest very early in life 
from my mother. She was born in Butler township, Branch 
County. When only seven years old, her parents emigrated to 
Newaygo County in 1859, becoming pioneers in that region. 
They moved in covered wagons. She was an early school 
teacher in Newaygo County at a time when lumbering was the 
chief occupation. 

When T was as young as five years old, she told me stories 
of when she was a little girl. These always intrigued me. 
As | grew older, [ paid more attention to them and asked 
numberless questions about the early time. Her school teach- 
ing days were at times full of adventure. During her time, 
teachers “boarded round” in the families of the pupils. I 


remember she told. me it was a common saying among the 
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farm population that “now we have the butchering done and 
the soft soap made, so when we have boarded the teacher, our 
dirty work for the year will be over.” Such sayings as these 
always remained in my memory and years later, when I began 
writing the history of the county, I always made it a point 
to get such human interest material into my articles. 

When | began studying United States history in school, I 
was in my glory. History seemed to have been born in me. 
[ just ate it up. IT could remember dates, and still do, without 
much effort. 

I did not realize at this time, however, that the local history 
I learned about would not always remain with us. I vaguely 
figured that “some day” I would make a systematic effort to 
secure our local history. I finally awoke to the realization 
that the first generation of our community was nearly gone. 
I went to work, and as fast as possible, interviewed the old 
timers who were left. Most of my interviewing, however, had 
to be done with members of the second generation. Now most 
of them are gone, too. 

When I started systematically to record the history, I was 
working on a regular job and the historical work had to be 
done during spare time. My modus operandi was as follows: 
Several atlases of the county had been published, the earliest in 
1870. Then a “county album” had been published in 1882. I] 
borrowed copies of these, took separate sheets of paper for 
each locality, and made notes of the information in the books. 
This information gave me the cue as to who the original set- 
tlers in each community were. Sometimes I had to take the 
names from the township maps in the atlas. 

When I had notes on all the material about a community 
that had been published, I drove to the community and in- 
quired for the people on my list. In many cases, only the 
second generation was left. 1 interviewed these people and 
secured all the information possible. Sometimes several calls 
to the community had to be made. When I was satisfied that 
I had all the information possible to secure, and had verified 
it as far as could be, I wrote the article. 
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But 1 was not satisfied to secure the written history only. 
I insisted on visiting every remaining building and every site 
where anything historical had been. I took pictures of every-- 
thing and everybody possible connected with the history of 
the community. These I used to illustrate my articles. When 
it is remembered that sometimes several calls were necessary, 
that many of the communities were some distance from my 
home, that the roads were very poor and my only means of 
transportation an old model T, and that this work had to be 
done mostly evenings and Sundays, then will be realized the 
tremendous disadvantages under which I labored to secure my 
history. 

I remember one dark night, while returning home from a 
place thirty miles away, I drove over an old logging road and 
encountered an old barb wire fence. I extricated the car in 
the dark and came on home. The next morning I found T still 
had a great deal of the fence clinging to the car, 

At another time, while driving home late on a long stretch 
of road along which there were no residents, I saw ahead 
what looked like an accident. My first impulse was to stop 
but something seemed to tell me that it was a fake. <A car 
was at the side of the road and a man was lying face down 
in the road, with a robe lying at one side. When I determined 
that it was not what it was supposed to be, I stepped on the 
vas and ran as near the man’s head as possible without 
running over him. I drove on six miles home and at once 
called the sheriff who was also six miles from the scene. He 
immediately drove there but everything had disappeared when 
he arrived, 

In looking up this history, many interesting things de- 
veloped. For instance, my mother had told me about hearing 
a minister from Newaygo preach in a log school house two 
miles from her home and of attending Sunday School there. 
The school house had long since disappeared and in a re-divi- 
sion of school districts; there had been no other one near. 
I finally located the site of the school but could secure but 
little additional as the old residents had all gone. Some 
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years later, while living in Detroit, | read in a Detroit paper 
about an old preacher of the same name living with a daughter 
in a small town near Detroit. My historical curiosity got the 
better of me and one Sunday I drove out to see him. Ie was 
about ninety years old, blind, and deaf, but I found he was the 
same man and remembered my mother’s people. Then, some 
vears later, I read an article in the Michigan History Magazine 
in the winter number of 1933 by Rev. A. S. Badger, Waukesha, 
Wis., on “Experiences of a Pioneer Minister.” The article 
did not state specifically just where he had organized Sunday 
schools but said he had all the territory between Grand Haven 
and the Straits. I wrote to him and started a correspondence 
that was very interesting. ITe was blind and bed-ridden in 
a hospital and his nurse did all his writing for him. When 
I asked him if he had ever organized any Sunday Schools in 
Newaygo County, he could not remember. Eventually he gave 
me a set of six record books of the Sunday Schools he had 
organized. T was overjoyed to find several of them in Newaygo 
County and among the rest was the little log school house 
that my mother had attended. In the book, he gave the names 
of the superintendents of the Sunday Schools and that was 
my cue as to where they had been located. The old atlas of 
1870 verified the names, 

History is more than a mere record of dates and events. 
Real history shows how people lived, thought, and acted. 
Often this can be shown by a story of an actual event that 
happened better than by a mere statement of facts. | This 
human interest material, if true, makes a more yivid impres- 
sion than a dry recital of facts. 

The nick-name of a community often has human interest 
in it. There was the one with the official name of Aetna. 
which was much better known by the nick-name of “Pinch- 
town.” IT was fortunate to find an old resident who could 
tell me the origin of the name. He told me that a firm named 
Sours & Simons had the first store there. Sours did the haul- 
ing of the merchandise from Grand Rapids and Simons ran 
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the store. He was extremely honest and saw that everything 
sold over the counter was exact weight. When weighing out 
some crackers for a customer, he pinched one in two in order 
to make the scales balance. From this incident, the settle- 
ment was called “Pinchtown.” 

For three and a half years I continued gathering and writ- 
ing history. During this time I pretty well covered Newaygo 
County and considerable of Oceana and Muskegon counties. 
Then I moved to Detroit. By that time the habit had grown 
upon me to such an extent that I could not throw it off and I 
commenced on the local history of the territory surrounding 
Detroit. 

Then, six years ago, I moved to Peoria, Hlinois. —Ulinois 
history was entirely new to me, but I have continued the work 
here. My greatest contributions here have been a 250-page 
manuscript on “The Indians of the Peoria Lake Region,” and 
the preparation of a bulletin for the Peoria Academy of 
Science on “The Kingston Site.” “Incidentally, I have found 
many connections between the history of this region and that 
of Michigan. Some of these have to do with Newaygo County 
history. For instance, I found that a trader for the American 
Fur Company, who traded near here and who later became 
one of the founders of Chicago, traded along the Muskegon 
river in Newaygo County in 1821. IT have even been able 
to figure out just where the Indian villages were located where 
he traded. This was all new information to me. 

I have made a map of the archaeological remains of Peoria 
County. Hl. Just now | am working on mills and cemeteries of 
the county. I have located many of them. What a wealth of 
history centers around them—the mill, the early social center 
of the community and the cemetery, the last resting place of 
the early settlers. 

I confess that I am hopelessly confirmed in the local history 
habit. Talk about fiction! There is nothing in fiction to 
compare with history, and it has the added attraction of being 
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true. I’m glad, thanks to the Historical Commission, that the 
number of historically-minded citizens is on the increase. 
Very Truly Yours, 
Harry L. Spooner. 


R. C. W. ELLISON, of Ellison's Book Shop, Lansing, 
has developed one of the most considerable private 
collections of early Michigan material in the State. 


Mr. Harry C. Hill, 703 Beach Street, Flint, in his hobby 
collection of City and County directories, has brought together 
material which reflects much of the history and development 
of that city. 


Many Michigan libraries displayed their appropriate book 
treasures in conjunction with the celebration of the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of printing during the week of January 15. 
Karly Bibles were prominent among those displayed. A Bible 
published in 1486, six years before Columbus discovered 
America and forty years before the first English translation 
of the Bible, was among the rare books on display in the 
Grand Rapids Public Library. The decrees of Pope Gregory 
IX, published in 1516 and owned by Bishop Pinten of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Grand Rapids was loaned for this 
exhibition. 


An illustrated article by Harold G,. Lee in the Lansing State 
Journal for February +4 describes the unusually fine arche- 
ological collection owned by Mr. G. I. See of Dimondale and 
housed at his residence. Mr. See has for forty years made a 
hobby of collecting relics of the vanished culture of Michigan 
Indians. The collection contains fine specimens of Indian 
arrow heads, mauls, ceremonial pieces, knives, axes, hatchets, 
spades, hoes, war clubs, hide scrapers, fine carved pipes, all 
constructed of stone. 
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The Brighton Argus is carrying an interesting series of 
articles on Early Michigan written by Ned Segar. 


Prizes for pictures of “Old Detroit” are offered by the 
Detroit News, for its picture pages printed every Monday in 
conjunction with George W. Stark’s column “We Old Timers.” 
There are weekly prizes for the best three. 


The Detroit Free Press is publishing an interesting series 
of reminiscences of Detroit in the closing days of the 19th 
and the early days of the 20th century, written by Mr. Clarence 
A. Cotton who was at one time secretary to Mayor William 
Cotter Maybury and once served on the staff of the Detroit 
Journal. 


“Auld Lang Syne” talks, is the intriguing title of a series of 
radio broadcasts being given over the Blue Water Station, 
WHILS, at 6:30 p. m. in a series paying tribute to the early 
builders of the beautiful lake and river district around Port 
Ifuron. The speaker is the enterprising Secretary-Manager of 
the Port Huron Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Hf. A. Hopkins. 


Albion is making plans for a historical museum. Recently 
representatives of the Michigan Historical Commission met 
with members of Albion’s Historical Museum Commission to 
consider steps to obtain WPA aid. Mrs. Beatrice Stone of 
Lansing, State WPA Supervisor of Museum projects, was 
present and outlined the extent of available WPA help. Mr. 
J.C. Sherman, Museum director for the State Historical Com- 
mission outlined the procedure which a museum may profitably 
follow once it has been established. Active work to obtain 
local funds to purchase materials to be used by WPA labor 
is the job which Mr. Lloyd F. Kusch and his local Commission 
has undertaken. 


With this year 1940 there lies a span of three score years 
and ten between us and the opening of the University of Michi- 
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gan Officially to women students. The early students’ paper, 
the Chronicle, ventured that unless appropriations were in- 
creased, the Regents resolution “seems like an act of consum- 
mate stupidity or misdirected affection.” 


From the Ann Arbor News we learn that Ann Arbor 
Catholics will celebrate this year their hundredth anniversary 
as a parish having a resident priest. The features of the cele- 
bration will be historically important to St. Thomas Church. 
The pastor of the Church now is Rey. Thomas R. Carey, who 
states that among the chief events will be a pageant depicting 
the century of history of the parish, and publication of a cen- 
tury of parish history. St. Thomas parish in the beginning 
was a mission. The first priest of whom there is record was 
Rev. Patrick O’Kelley, who came to Ann Arbor as early as 
1850. Father Carey came in 1928.) St. Thomas school was 
built during the first year of Father Carey's pastorate, at a 
cost of $250,000. 


The Detroit Historical Society at its recent annual meeting 
re-elected as president Mr. Orla B. Taylor. Mr. Taylor is é 
Trustee of the State Historical Society. Other officers elected 
are: first vice-president J. Bell Moran; second vice-president 
Rey. Edward J. Hickey; third vice-president Miss M. Agnes 
Burton; secretary-treasurer Miss G. B. Krum. 


A birthday dinner honoring Capt. A. B. Radigan was given 
recently by the Bay County Historical Society in its fine quar- 
ters in the new Court House. Red, white and blue flowers 
and candles in tribute to Mr. Radigan’s war service decorated 
the table, centered with a rose topped birthday cake, on which 
was written, “Happy Birthday, Capt. Radigan.” 
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Hk NATIONAL ARCHIVES has made available to its 
| employees in-service training courses in correspondence 
and report writing, Federal administrative history, and the 
history and administration of archives. The last-mentioned 
course is given in cooperation with American University and 
is under the joint direction of Solon J. Buek and Ernst Posner. 
Dr. Posner was formerly on the staff of the Prussian Geheime 
Staatsarchiv at Berlin-Dahlem and is now a lecturer at Ameri- 
can University. 

Among records of the Veterans’ Administration in The 
National Archives are two pension-case files containing Lin- 
colniana. The first relates to the martyred President’s wife 
and includes her own declaration for a widow’s pension and 
several letters written by her son, Robert Todd Lincoln. The 
second contains documents concerning John S. Staples, who 
served as a representative recruit for Abraham Lincoln in 
the Union Army and has often been erroneously referred to 
as Lincoln's substitute. - 

Materials relating to the history of the Army and Navy of 
the United States recently received by The National Archives 
include most of the records of the Office of the Surgeon General 
of the Army to July 1, 1894, and some groups to later dates; 
records of the Office of the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy pertaining to the proceedings of examining and retiring 
boards, 1860-1939, of general courts martial, 1866-1916, and of 
courts of inquiry and boards of investigation, 1866-1916; and 
humerous journals of Lt. Charles Wilkes and other members 
of the United States Exploring Expedition of 1858-42. The 
Wilkes journals cover the entire period of the expedition; the 
others cover different portions thereof. 

Other recent accessions of The National Archives include 
correspondence and accounting records of the National Bank 
Redemption Agency, 1875-1918; records of the former War 
Department Bureau of Insular Affairs relative to Puerto Rico, 
1899-1914, and of the Secretary of the Interior relative to 
various Territories and insular possessions of the United 
States, 1907-30; manuscript reports on cost and price studies 
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conducted by the Office of Farm Management, 1910-24; records 
of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation concerning 
the emergency cattle-buying program of 1934-35; records from 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, including 
applications of owners for official numbers for their vessels, 
1867-1917, correspondence of the Office of the Supervising 
Inspector General of the Steamboat Inspection Service, 1905- 
23, and files concerning the international conferences on safety 
of life at sea held in 1913-14 and 1929 and the United States 
Load Line Committee and the International Load Line Con- 
vention of 1930, 1913-83; minutes and other records of the 
Food Purchase Board, 1917-19; and the files of the joint com- 
mittee that investigated the Tennessee Valley Authority during 
the Seventy-fifth and Seventy-sixth Congresses. 

The recently published Fifth Annual Report of the Archivist 
of the United States traces the progress made during the fiscal 
vear 1938-39 in surveying, accessioning, rehabilitating, arrang- 
ing, and servicing records and in appraising records that 
various agencies of the Government have listed for disposition. 
Other topics upon which information appears include the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library and the National Historical 
Publications Commission. <A descriptive list of accessions 
received during the year appears as an appendix. The report 
is illustrated by a war and neutrality sequence of 22 reproduc- 
tions of documents, including a map showing the plan of the 
attacks on Yorktown in 1781, General Grant’s famous. letter 
declaring his purpose “to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer,” and President Roosevelt’s proclamation of neu 
trality issued on September 5, 1939. 

Notable recent additions to the growing body of agriculturat 
records in The National Archives are basic informational mate- 
rials, 1908-22, collected by the farm management survey of the 
Department of Agriculture and somewhat similar records per- 
taining to large-scale farming in 1933. Records concerning 
agricultural rehabilitation cases handled by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in 19385 and loans made by 
the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations, 1932-38, contain 
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materials for studying phases of the attack on the depression. 

Recent accessions received from the Interior and War De- 
partments have reunited in The National Archives a collection 
of manuscript maps and route profiles of the Pacific Railroad 
Surveys of 1853-56. One of these accessions also includes 
Reclamation Service maps relating to Imperial Valley and the 
lower Colorado River area, and the other embraces original 
large-scale maps and profiles of the segments of the National 
Road from Cumberland, Md., to Vandalia, D1. 

Among records concerning military and naval affairs re- 
ceived by The National Archives in recent months are 5,200 
glass-plate negatives of Virginia documents pertaining to the 
Revolutionary War, which were made for the War Department 
in 1914 and 1915; general correspondence files of the Offices 
of The Adjutant General, 1861-1917, the Secretary of the Navy, 
1885-1926, and the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 1880- 
1907, and of the Navy Department Bureau of Aeronautics, 
1921-85; and records of the Marine Corps expeditionary forces 
in Haiti, 1915-54, and in Nicaragua, 1926-35. 

Other materials recently received by The National Archives 
include records of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, 
1849-1907; log-books of vessels in the former Revenue Cutter 
Service and the Coast Guard, 1850-1935; records of the former 
War Department Bureau of Insular Affairs relative to Puerto 
Rico, 1914-34, the Philippines, 1898-1935, customs matters in 
the Territories, 1899-1935, and the Dominican Customs Re- 
ceivership, 1905-35; monthly reports of superintendents of 
National Parks, 1924-35; and general files from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service pertaining to immigration and 
deportation of aliens, 1921-32, and to applications by American 


1) lord 


citizens for the admission of alien relatives, 1924-87. 














AmonGc THE Books 


HE BRITISH REGIME 1N MICHIGAN AND THE OLD NORTHWEST, 
". eer By Nelson Vance Russell, Ph. D., Professor of Amer- 
ican History in Carleton College. Published by Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn.. 1989, pp. 302. 

A scholarly study of transition from the French regime to the 
British and from the British to the American in that part of the Old 
Northwest which in history has been regionally designated “Michigan,” 
somewhat larger in area than the territorial limits of the present state. 
Emphasis is placed upon the political, economic and social condition of 
this period of 36 years centered in the fur trade. Particular attention 
is given to the development of events which resulted in the overthrow 
of British rule and the substitution of American government. Among 
the printed sources used, acknowledgment is made to the volumes of 
the WVichigan Pioneer and Historical Collections. The work as a whole 
is based on unpublished manuscript sources found in libraries and 
archives of the United States, Canada, and Europe. The volume con- 
tains an extended bibliography of manuscript materials, published 
sourees, and secondary works. 


1748-1792. A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE COLONIAL FRONTIER. 

3vy Kenneth P. Bailey. Arthur H. Clark Co., Glendale, California, 1939, 
pp. 374. Price $5. 

The most competent and detailed history of the Ohio Company avail- 


, ie OHIO COMPANY OF VIRGINIA AND THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT, 


able. Based largely on documentary authority. Essential conclusions 
are that the Company was not a mere group of land speculators but a 
patriotic enterprise functioning to the advantage of the British Empire; 
that the Company's agents were actively engaged in settling the West 
and bringing it under British control; that the Company was the first 
organization to fully understand the Ohio valley problem and was first 
to turn the eyes of the world to this area; that the Company was 
successful because it was largely instrumental in bringing on the 
French and Indian War through which British control was established 
in North America. 
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SHORT HISTORY or tHe Wortp Since 1918. By J. Hampden 
A Jackson. Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1989, pp. 480. Price $3. 
The authors volume The Post-War World was reviewed in the 
Spring-Summer number of the Magazine for 1936. That work brought 
the story down to the end of 1934. This volume is written in the same 
vivid style that carries the reader pleasantly along and brings the story 
nearly down to date. The authors interpretative treatment of Old 
World history since the first World War is a very useful background 
for the twenty years of recent American history. On the whole the 
author's outlook is optimistic. THe is not blind to the evils of economic 
nationalism but sees its correction to be the basis for better inter- 
national relations. 


MERICA IN MippAssace. By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 
A The Rise of American Civilization, Vol. TIT. Macmillans, N. Y., 
1939. pp. 977. Price $3.50. 

A scholarly volume bringing the history of the United States down 
to 1988, a brilliant interpretation of its period. In contrast with much 
of the lamentably biased historical writing of the Great Depression 
this work is notably objective and fait. It forces upon careful minds 
the conclusion that much of American history since the Spanish 
American War needs to be rewritten. 


ETROIT: Dynamic Ciry. By Arthur Pound. Hlustrated by E. If. 
D Suydam. PD. Appleton-Century Co., 1940, pp. 398, Price $5. 

An interpretive history of Detroit from earliest times to the present. 
Mr. Pound’s pages are as dynamic as the city itself. The author has 
caught the spirit of Detroit's dynamic growth from a wilderness fur- 
trading post to its place as the automobile capital of the world. While 
inspiringly interpretive, it is yet sufficiently factual for the record, 
is unobtrusively documented, and is provided with a good bibliography. 
This volume is specially distinctive for its literary flavor. Its fresh 
and original diction and imagery please, and one is carried along by 


an easy flowing style. The text is beautifully illustrated by some 
60 drawings made by the artist E. H. Suydam. 

The author, a native of Pontiac, is well known nationally, through 
his several books. and through his editorial connections with the New 
York Post, the New York //erald, the Independent, the Atlantie Monthly 
and other periodicals. His recent novel, Hawk of Detroit (Cadillac), 
was reviewed in the Winter number of the Magazine. 
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UN anp Storm. By Unto Seppanen. Translated by Kenneth C. Kauf- 
‘al sobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis or New York, 1939, pp. 438. 
Price $2.50. 

A timely story of sympathy and power. The Finland of Sun and 
Storm is a land of dark forests and lovely lakes, a strange new country. 
Characters as deep and unyielding as the fields they till and the 
forests they fell. Passion, bloodshed, defiance of foes. Triumph and 
‘catastrophe. Passages of great natural beauty. A story of courage and 
faith that are proof even against death and ruin. Author writes with 
the skill and knowledge of the widely travelled newspaper man. Native 
of Helsingfors (Helsinki), studied at the University there, lives on 
the Karelian Isthmus where he lays the scene of his story. 


: ie Loon FEATHER. By Iola Fuller. Harcourt, Brace and Co... N. Y.. 
1940, pp. 419. Price $2.50. 

Fiction winner in the Avery and Jule Hopwood award contest for 
1939 at the University of Michigan. Tale of the fur trade in the days 
of John Jacob Astor. Centered at Mackinac Island. Semi-historical. 
Protagonist, Oneta, an invented daughter of Chief Tecumseh, tells the 
story. Consistent sympathy with the Indian reminds of Helen Hunt 
Jackson's Ramona. Wero is an army physician at Fort Mackinac. 
Story presents a dramatie conflict of loyalties in two civilizations. 
Characters and background clear and strong. Historical features show 
careful research. Narrative colorful and convincing. 3rilliantly sue- 
cessful in creating illusion of truth in fictionized portions. <A _ fast 
moving story of beauty and strength, of almost lyric charm in its facile 
use of Indian imagery and its touch with the primitive. The author 
in real life is Mrs. Edwin Goodspeed of Detroit. 


NIVERSITY or Micuicgan HisroricaL Essays, edited by A. FE. R. 
U Boak (Ann Arbor, 1937) contains among other items, “Trans- 
portation and naval defense in the Old Northwest during the British 
régime, 1670-96", by Dr. Nelson Vance Russell (Carleton College, Minne- 
sota), and “The Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigania”, by 
Dr. Egbert R. Isbell (Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti). 
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IlistorRtan’s CREED. By Henry O. Taylor, Harvard University 
A Press, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 187. Price $1.50. 

This is a book to read many times. <A philosophical treatise upon 
“man’s endeavor to realize whatever he has conceived to be best.” For 
this writer the meat of history is man’s strivings and endeavors rather 
than the results attained, which he says are “seldom in his control and 
usually beyond his ken.” A volume of deep and well considered thought. 


ANUAL ror THE ARRANGEMENT AND DESCRIPTION OF ARCHIVES. By 
M Muller, Feith and Fruin. Translated by Arthur H. Leavitt, 
of the National Archives, Washington, D. C. Published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co.. New York, 1939, pp. 225. Price $3.50. 

This textbook on archives was originally published in Dutch in 1898. 
Editions were later issued in German, Italian, and French. Now it is 
available in English. Government records have multiplied rapidly in 
recent years, presenting a constantly increasing problem as to appraisal, 
selection, preservation, and use. Additional notes have been specially 
prepared for this volume, 


THE AMERICAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW now has a general index to volumes 
31 to 40, covering some 9000 pages from October, 1925 to July, 1935. 
The index was prepared by Eleanor D. Smith and was published in 
1939 by The Maemillan Company, New York, at $1.75. 


JOURNAL OF THE History oF IDEAS is the somewhat ambitious title 
of a newly projected quarterly periodical devoted to the interrelations 
of literature, science, the arts, philosophy. religion, and scientific and 
political movements. The editor is to be Arthur 0. Lovejoy of Johns 
Hopkins University: managing editor, Philip P. Wiener, City College, 
Convent Avenue and 139th St., New York City. 














